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ANTI-FUME DE PASTE 


DE Paste is an inhibitor of atmospheric 
ye id acetate rayon. 
umiséi of the acetate dyes, even those 
, fade when exposed to atmospheric 
yes from this group, protected by 
fly applied, makes possible the 
portant shades on acetate rayon with 


ess. 


idterial, and. its ‘Protective effect persists after washing 
and dry cleaning. When properly used, it provides a 
valuable new aid for the acetate rayon dyer. 


Our technical personnel are cooperating with 





those interested in the use of this product. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
AND COLORISTS 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


PROCEEDINGS 
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To that business we devote our entire 


research facilities and production 
capacities. Working hand in hand with 
textile craftsmen, our staff is 
ready to create the exact color... 
meet ideal specifications as to 
fastness properties that any job 
iucuaieg A.A.P. technicians may be 


consulted at any of our branch offices. 


AMERICAN ANILINE-PRODUCTS, INC. 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Providence, R. |. + Philadelphia, Pa. » Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. + Charlotte, N. C. - Chicago, Ill. » Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. + Toronto, Can. » Montreal, Can. 
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Neolene 210 is easily sulfonated to yield an efii- 
cient wetting agent and detergent useful for many 


applications. The sulfonate may be either drum 





or spray dried. X = 


ee 


The following curves illustrate the wetting 
efficiency of a 40% active sodium sulfonate of ‘ee 


Neolene 210. \ a¥ 





(Neolene and not the sulfonate is marketed by 


Sharples Chemicals Inc.) 





* Product of Sharples- 


Continental Corp. 
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ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FOR 


WOOL — COTTON — RAYON — ACETATE 
AND MIXED FIBERS 





FACTORY AT ASHLAND MASSACHUSFTTS 


NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES: 
@ 
BRANCHES: 

Ashiand, Mossochusetts 

549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. € 635 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Po. ® 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portiand, Ore. 

2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. a 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Chories Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canada 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. 3 
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The dyer of 1820 was limited to the use of natural dyestuffs. 


The first practical, synthetic dyestuff appears to have been 
prepared in 1856. This was followed by an era of significant 
progress in the textile industry. 


In utilizing modern dyestuffs, today’s dyers are aided by 
Rapidase. This product of Wallerstein Research assures 
rapid and consistently effective de-sizing of cottons, rayons 
and mixed goods over a wide range of temperatures. 


ASE 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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DREW'S 


NYLON CONING OIL 702 


A COMPLETELY SAPONIFIABLE SYNTHETIC ESTER 


e Uniform low viscosity insures even take-up 
e Promotes clear, uniform stitch 

e Prevents stripping 

¢ Does not stain 


e Easily removed in scouring 


1S ERS T. ZOtH STREET . NEW 


E. F. Drew & Co., Ltd. Chamber of Commerce 805 Woodside Bldg., 
Montreal Bldg., Zone 10 (New Southern Office) 








Toen 4% 


CHICAGO 


919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Zone 11 
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A RY & LABORATORIES: BOONTON, N. J. « 
CANADA BOSTON’ GREENVILLE,S.C. 


BRAZIL 


E.F. Drew & Cia., Ltd. 
Rio De Janeiro 
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| E YDE N chemicals 


serve the nation’s industries 


CHLORINATED 
AROMATICS 
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Chlorinated 
Benzoy! Chlorides 





2,4-Dichlor 
Benzyl! Chloride 


Para Chior 
Benzyl! Chloride 


Ortho Chior 
Benzyl Chloride 


Assay: 98.0% 
Containers: 
Glass carboys 


Containers: Containers: 
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Assay: 97.0% | Assay: 97.0% 
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2,4-Dichlor 
Benzoyl Chloride 


Para Chior 
Benzoy! Chloride 


Ortho Chior 
Benzoyl Chloride 


Assay: 95.0% 
Containers: 
Glass carboys 
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3,4-Dichlor 
Benzyl Chloride 


Assay: 96.0% 
Containers: 
Glass carboys 


3,4-Dichlor 
Benzoy! Chloride 


Assay: 95.0% 
Containers: 
Glass carboys 


Wooden barrels 
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JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Ive. 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
PHILADELPHIA: BROAD AND SPRING GARDEN STS. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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For Durable... 
Low Cost... 
Water Repellency 












EALLY LASTING water repellency on 
cotton-rayon, cotton-acetate and many 

all rayon, acetate and nylon constructions 
is provided by 


REPEL-O-TEX 
D3&D4 


... yet the cost is no greater than that of 
ordinary fugitive repellent finishes. 





Easy to apply in jig, pad or quetsch. No 
curing ...no scouring...no extra handling 
operations. Applicable to other fabrics than 
those enumerated above, with excellent 
effects of less durability. 


May we arrange for a trial run? 


—_ Onyx Oil & Chemical Company 
=| JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
yy CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE * ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 


IN CANADA: 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns 


FOR EXPORT: 
Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N.J. 


) 
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IT’S THESE “LITTLE” 










COVERED GIRTS 


On the surface, you may be inclined to say to 
yourself, ‘‘a loop dryer’s a loop dryer’, and let it 
go at that. While the principle may be the same, 
there is a big difference in loop dryers. There are 
incorporated in the latest model Proctor loop 
dryers many refinements that definitely make for 
superior performance. For example, girts are 
covered with a treated covering that prevents 
cloth from adhering and eliminates the danger of 
“stick marks’ in the finished goods. In addition 
to being covered, girts are designed to revolve at 
given intervals so that no part of the material is 
in contact with any part of the girt for any 
appreciable time. 


To aid in forming smooth loops in certain classes 
of goods, the perfected air looper—another Proctor 
feature—is proving invaluable. A carefully timed 
jet of air is forced down into the loop as it begins 
to form, thus assisting in forming perfect loops, 
even in ‘‘difficult’’ material. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


THINGS THAT MAKE A 


PERFECTED 
AIR LOOPER 


ADJUSTABLE NOZZLES 


Because certain types of fabrics require more or 
less air than others—it is possible to regulate the 
air circulation in the Proctor dryer by means of 
adjustable nozzles. An exterior adjustment makes 
this a simple operation and also permits the opera- 
tor to determine the exact amount of air circula- 
tion taking place inside the machine. Swirling 
and creases are eliminated, resulting in better 
finished fabrics. 


A strengthened, stamped mesh floor simplifies 
cleaning and prevents undue accumulation of 
lint inside of the dryer. 


If you are not already fully aware of the operating 
advantages offered by the Proctor loop dryer— 
you really owe it to yourself to investigate this 
machine without delay. Write today for details. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PA. 





PHILADELPHIA 20, 
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SUNSHINE anda 


Crystal-clean, sun-brilliant 
prints and warm, rich pastels 
are consistently assured with 
Keltex, the superior algin thicken- 
ing agent. 
Keltex, a product of nature rigidly re- 
f fined to assure uniform results, is free of 
impurities and easily applied. Only a light 
wash is required for removal. 
Adaptable to the pad pigment method of vat dye- 
ing, Keltex provides effective control against pig- 
ment migration. It is equally effective in white 


discharge printing with hydro. In machine or iso 
screen printing, Keltex will insure a superior < 
penetration and exact printing paste vis- Ae 
cosity. . 
We will provide complete information 
on the adaptation of this extremely 
economical thickening agent to 
your individual application fees the 
upon request. eS Be, 


530 W. Sixth Street 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO—6 NEW YORK—5 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 
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_.. the Versatile 





Water Conditioner 


e Used on all textile fibers 


e Used in all wet processes 


e Used in soft or hard water 


~ 


e Used in acid or alkaline water 


e Used at all temperatures required in the 


industry 


Calgon* will soften any water—prevent iron from 
interfering with any process—inhibit trouble from 
manganese in water—prevent scum formation— 
improve scouring conditions—prevent rancid odors 
in wool—assist in leveling and penetration of dyes— 





reduce crocking of dyes—assure brighter shades 





disperse pigments—stabilize emulsions—improve 


*T.M. Reg. US. Pat. Off. oo 


BUROMIN 
CALGON 


HAGAN CORPORATION 


XIV AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


sizing of warp yarns—prevent sludge in carbonizer. 

Ever since 1933, when Calgon research first made 
phosphate treatment available to the textile industry, 
we have consistently made all of our water research 
findings available to textile chemists. Write for our 
technical bulletin, “Calgon Data for the Textile 
Chemist.” 


HAGAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 20, PA. 
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oF“ ARB ATE’ impervious GRAPHITE 


OR CONVEYING, processing, and storage 

of corrosive fluids, whole systems are now 
built 100% of “Karbate” impervious graphite. 
Complete equipment is available —the pipe 
itself, fittings, valves, pumps, heat exchangers, 
towers — for processing HF, HCl, H.SO,, and 
many other chemicals. 

This lightweight equipment is easy to in- 
stall. The pipe is readily cut and fitted in the 
field. 

Standard “Karbate” pipe sizes range from 
1” to 10” id. A full assortment of fittings can 
be shipped for each size. All parts made of 
“Karbate” impervious graphite are strong... 
immune to thermal shock ... and offer the 





er ita s. se 


highest resistance to corrosion of any practical 
high heat-transfer material. 

For additional information on “Karbate” 
impervious graphite for handling corrosive 
fluids, write to National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Dept. AD. 


The term “Karbate”’ is a registered trade-mark of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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he Glebe... 


There’s a 
FALLEK Representative 
Everywhere! 


Here is your opportunity 
to secure World Wide Distribution 
for American Dyestuffs ... 


READ THESE FIGURES! 


92% * of the world's total exports in Coal-Tar Colors, Dyes and Stains 
were supplied by Europe to the rest of the world. 


4.6%* of the world’s total exports in Coal-Tar Colors, Dyes, and Stains 
were supplied by the United States to the rest of the world. 
With foreign production at a minimum level, now is the opportune time for 


American Suppliers to secure a solid foothold in the most lucrative overseas 
markets ...and here is how FALLEK can help you: 


FALLEK ... eliminates costly credit risks. You receive your check when your goods are 
ready for shipment .. . as simple as a domestic transaction, but larger profits. 


FALLEK ...creates an acceptance for your products throughout world markets that 
assures continuous bwsiness. 


FALLEK...gains you the proper entree with leading firms of known responsibility. 


FALLEK ... gives you intelligent, daily sales coverage through representatives located 
in every world market. 


FALLEK...means permanence, through long established outlets in Europe, Latin 
America, and the Orient. 


FALLEK... saves you the detail handling and numerous expenses of operating an 
export department. 


FALLEK ... brings you men of. wide experience, men highly skilled in the problems of 
world distribution ... plus skilled technicians in every foreign office fully equipped to 
render all the technical information necessary to users of American Dyestuffs. 


American dyestuffs for textiles, leather, paper, etc., are in urgent demand through- 
out the world. You can realize a sizeable share of this business by making FALLEK 
your foreign selling agents. THIS is the time to safeguard profits against the hazards 
of ‘buyer's market"’ or a falling off in domestic demand, by developing a sub- 
stantial export volume. FALLEK can do this for you. 


*U. S. Tariff Commission Report 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE No. 19 last pre-war figures 1946 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


FALLEK PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK ’ ° 


SPECIALISTS IN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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A SINGLE MACHINE OR AN ENTIRE PLANT! 


Van Vlaanderen engineers are prepared to help you design a complete 
dyeing and finishing plant—or will help you select a single machine to 


meet a special need. 


The Van Vlaanderen equipment you buy now will be better too—giving 


greater production and higher quality in processing modern fabrics. 


Discuss your requirements with us. 















HOTO-MICROGRAPH ‘‘A’’ shows 

the unexploded starch when vat 
paste is cooked at the maximum tem- 
perature for open kettle methods. 
Photo-micrograph ‘‘B’”’ shows the 
more homogenous texture obtained 
with VOTATOR starch processing ap- 
paratus. 

All the particles of starch are ex- 
ploded because VOTATOR apparatus 
permits higher cooking temperatures. 
Cooking and cooling are accomplished 
in one-thirtieth of the time required by 
open kettle methods, as the material 
flows through the VoTAToR heat 
transfer tubes on a continuous basis, 
under closed, controlled conditions. 
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VAT PASTE 


heated for 15 minutes 
at 210°F by conventional 
open kettle methods. 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH PROCESSING APPARATUS 














heated for 30 seconds 
at 230°F by continuous, 
closed Votator method. 





~~ 


The VorTaTor operation incorporates 
scientifically determined agitation 
which uniformly affects all of the ma- 
terial. And you get unusually fine 
paste of uniform quality at unusually 
low processing cost. 

VoTATOR starch processing appar- 
atus meets or beats open kettle vol- 
ume in half the floor space required 
by open kettle equipment. It re- 
quires less than half the man power. 
It eliminates spillage and spoilage, 
removes the hazard of slippery floors. 





THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 

150 Broadway, New York City 7 2612 Russ Bldg., 

* 617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


VorTaTor is a trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. 


Off.) applying only to products of The 


San Francisco 4 Girdler Corporation. 
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Vat Dyes - 


& 





Possessing extraordinary fastnéss to sunlight, salt’ water, 













perspiration, chlorine and exposure to weather, 

CALCOSOL and CALCOLOID vat dyes quite naturally “take to 

the sun,” That’s why they’re ideal for play clothes and beachwéar 
made of cotton, linen, rayon and mixtures. 


Your Calco representative will gladly advise you on the.superior 
characteristics and the wide range of colors offered in 

CALCOSOL and CALCOLOID vat dyes. CALCO, CHEMICAL Division, 
AMERICAN. GYANAMID COMPANY: Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, Providence. 


*Trademark 














Reprints of this advertisement 







\ te suitable for framing and without 
"eG text will be sent on request. 
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Stitch 
like this 


or 
like this 


For the treatment of yarns for truly fine hosiery, Nopco 
presents KONRITE, a new and unique nylon coning oil. 
In Coning, Knitting, Seaming, KONRITE offers you: 


OUTSTANDING RESULTS... 


.»» in Coning— produces cones of proper density, practi- 
cally eliminating overlaps, crossovers and underwinds 





... increases cone production 


.++in Knitting minimizes stripping of size — reduces 
pressoffs 


... gives clear perfect stitch formation 


.-+ in Seaming—reduces roll...its strong defense against 
curling is a major factor in greatly increased hosiery 
production 
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Fabric knit from KONRITE treated yarn. 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES... 


..- Controlled viscosity, assuring even distribution of oil 
on yarn 


...New stitches firmly cemented through rapid drying 
action 


... Prevention of softening in lagged yarn and fabric 


For full information on KONRITE, please write today. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
BRANCHES: BOSTON * CHICAGO © CEDARTOWN, GA. © RICHMOND, CALIF. 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


REC. US BAT OF 


The Outstanding 


Nylon Coning oi 
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SCOUrING-- - 
boiling off 


In handling wool . . . cotton . . . or 
silk, the efficiency of your scouring or 
boiling operations depends mainly on 
the quality of the chemicals you use. 
Whether your process calls for Trisodium 
Phosphate, Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, 
Sodium Metasilicate, or Sodium Silicate, you 
can be sure of your selection if you always— 








Photo courtesy of Pepperell Mfg. Co, 





y 
Aqua Ammonia Trisodium Phosphate 
~ Acetic Acid Sodium Sulfide 
§ eC | eC t Yo UT B asic Hydrofluoric Acid : Oxalic Acid 
- : Muriatic Acid Chrome Alum 
Textile Chemicals Sulfuric Acid Ferric Sulfate 
Epsom Salt (Iron Copperas Nitrate) 
eated yarn. f Glauber’s Salt Sodium Sulfite, Anhydrous 
rom t h ESE Sodium Bifluoride Nitre Cake 
. Sodium Bisulfite, Anhydrous (Sodium Bisulfate) 
in of oil G en efa | C h emi Ca | Sodium Hyposulfite Nitric Acid 
: Sodium Metasilicate Mixed Acid 
1 drying p ro d uc t S Sodium Silicate Aluminum Sulfate 
Disodium Phosphate, Anhydrous _ Lead Acetate 
bric Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Aluminum Chloride, Solution 
day. 
NOD. BASIC CHEMICALS 
ND, CALIF. f 7 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston 
Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh 

Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


US PAT OF8 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


fl 
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Alominum Chloride-As You like It 


Consistently uniform high purity is one reason why processors like to use Hooker 
Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous. ‘They know that here is one catalyst that will 
not “gum up” the works because of unknown imp: "ities or changes in analysis 
from one shipment to another. Where smooth operations depend upon uniform 
purity of the Aluminum Chloride, you can depend on Hooker. 
In Hooker Aluminum Chloride, too, you have a choice of three sizes from 
which you can select the one which will give you the best results. 
Fine Grind an unscreened material practically all passing 20 mesh. 
Coarse Grind ....unscreened, 1 mesh and finer containing 25 to 35% finer 
than 20 mesh. 


Coarse Screened . .same as above screened to remove 20 mesh and finer. 


Hooker Aluminum Chloride is being used as a catalyst in many Friedel-Crafts 
syntheses, polymerization, isomerization and halogenation. Practically free from 
iron (0.05% max.) it is especially desirable in the preparation of derivatives for 
use in the manufacture of high octane gasoline, lubricants, synthetic rubber, 
dyes, varnishes and pharmaceuticals. 

Additional physical and chemica] data on this important chemical are con- 
tained in Technical Data Sheet 714, sent when requested on your letterhead. 
Hooker’s Technical Staff is also available for consultation and help on the appli- 
cation of Aluminum Chloride and the other Hooker chemicals to your purposes. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Hooker Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous AIClg 
Gray, crystalline solid in three sizes. 
Er Soe rr ree a ee ee 133.3 


ANALYSIS 
Aluminum Chloride 
0.05°% max. 
Non-sublimables in air at 950° C. .................06. 15 % max. 


HOOKE 
HOOKER CHEMICALS 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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Southern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlofte, North Carolina 
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\ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. I. 
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© One Mall —serving all three 
| —saves your time 


For more than twenty years Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation has main- 
tained a staff of technically trained repre- 
sentatives to serve its customers throughout 
the country. Now, more than ever, this 


policy means time and effort saved for you. 


Every Carbide representative is a gradu- 
ate chemist or chemical engineer. This 
basic technical knowledge, plus research 
experience in our laboratories, special 
training in our home office, and practical 
knowledge gained in the field, gives our 
representative the background needed to 
be of assistance to all three, the men in 
your plant, your laboratory, and your 


purchasing department. 


When you have problems involving the 
use, development, or purchase of chemicals, 
call our nearest office and discuss them 
with a Carbide representative. And if you 
would like a copy of our catalog, “Syn- 


thetic Organic Chemicals,” please address 


ae li are ht ach A AR Bt 


Department “A-8.” 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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@ If synthetic processing is your responsibility, let Olate shoulder part of the load. Olate 
has a time-tested reputation for exceptional wetting out, detergent and lubricating qual- 
ities. This pure, neutral, low titer soap is widely used throughout the industry because of 
its efficiency, economy, and safety. No other soap can do more to help you turn out quality 


yarns, hosiery, knitted fabrics or woven piece goods. 





FOR YARN FINISHING FOR HOSIERY SCOURING 
AND DYEING 

Cleansing action starts the minute Olate’s 
fluid solutions penetrate the hosiery. Wetting 
out is fast and thorough. You get unusual 
freedom from uneven dyeing with Olate 
scouring. And Olate costs you far less than 
most proprietary scouring oils. 


lbp 
Et a place in 


your plant where Olate 
can help... try it! 


Olate 


Safe and efficient for every soap usage. 
















You get thorough scouring with Olate.. .. 
rinsing is fast and complete . . . protection 
against oxidation, rancidity, and odor de- 
velopment is exceptional. Olate-scoured 
yarns give fabrics the pleasing finish which 
means so much to the eye-appeal and sales- 
appeal of the finished product. 










FOR SCOURING AND DYEING 
WOVEN PIECE GOODS AND 
KNITTED FABRICS 


Olate provides exceptional freedom from 
these common trouble makers—uneven 
shrinkage, streaks, dye blotches, and chafe 
marks—because of its rapid wetting out, 
gentle cleansing action, and excellent lubri- 
cating properties. Olate can do much to 
guard against costly, wasteful tie-ups and 
rejects, 
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(PATENT APPLIED FOR! 
} 


TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN DYEINGS 





oe , QUICKER 


f THE 
AND BETTER EXHAUSTION ° 


_.. NO SACRIFICE OF BRIGHTNESS OF FASTNESS 
Although it has only recently been released 
for general sale, ANTHOMINE has been used 
and tested by many mills for more thana year. 
Colors and wool with tendencies toward 
uneven and tippy dyeing were especially 
selected for testing. 


_ The results of actual mill use of ANTHOMINE 


Write for Technical Service Bull 





pYEBATH 


- ++ SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN COLOR YIELD 


fe. a Sorr, 
R, 
MOre PLEASING “HAN, 
[> a 


tee PROCESSING TIME REDUCED 


in dyeing stock, yarn, or piece goods con- 
firmed the hundreds of tests made in our 
laboratories. 


Thus, ANTHOMINE is now offered to the 
trade as a tried and tested solution to the 
tippy wool dyeing problem with an assur- 
ance born of complete success in dyehouse. 


etin No. 203.100.1 
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Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Pouke Shades Phovnasets 
of Good Fastucss ot 


INDIGOSOL Pink -IR EXT, and B Ge 
INDIGOSOL Scarlet HB S Ve, 


are two products in this soluble vat 
PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 


color group which are unexcelled for 

the production of pink shades of good 

nego They are —: rg PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN 9 
fast color group, for ease of applica- PHARMASOL Red GNBS r 
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tion, clearness of tone and the solidity : 2 A 
of color in any depth. They can be PHARMASOL Red RN and 
printed, padded, or dyed on any textile PHARMASOL Red GNN 
fibre. are the outstanding members of the 
All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol- group of azoic colors producing full and aia 
uble, easily developed and economical bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent One | 
to use. fastness at a low cost. 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 
plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 
they do not decompose they overcome 
the problem of troublesome dissolving. 
CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 
SA ANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) VOLI 
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Studies of Wool Dyeing 
Comparison of Methods for Applying Chrome Colors’ 





GEORGE L. ROYER, HENRY E. MILLSON, and CHESTER A. AMICK 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Summary 

When a wool staple is dyed with cer- 
tain chrome dyes the tip portions are 
heavily dyed and the body portions are 
undyed or only lightly dyed. Cross-sec- 
tional examination shows that the tip 
portions of such a staple are heavily dyed, 
the body portions are undyed and the in- 
termediate portions are “ring” dyed, the 
thickness of the “rings” being greater 
toward the tip portions. This variation 
in dye penetration is caused by the con- 
dition of the epidermis of the wool fiber, 
and if this epidermal layer is broken or 
“damaged” the dye will penetrate the 
fiber more readily. When the dyed staple 
is carded or when wool is dyed after 
carding, the cross-sections show unlevel 
distribution of dye from fiber to fiber. 
This fiber unlevelness causes poor color 
values, skittery or heathery effects, and 
indicates an inefficient use of dye. Exhaus- 
tion curves show that there are variations 


in wools from different regions and af- 
ter physical and chemical processing. 
These variations increase the possibility 
of fiber unlevelness when various wools 
are blended together. 

Wool exhibits reactivity 
solutions and induces changes in bH both 
above and below the isoelectric zone, viz. 
pH 4-5. When a wool dyebath is made 
alkaline with ammonia at the start of the 
dyeing operation there is a gradual change 
in pH during the dyeing process, which 
influences the chromation, the decompo- 
sition of dye by oxidation and the ex- 
haustion. 

Wool can be successfully dyed with 
chromable dyes which are not usually ap- 
plied by the metachrome method. This 
can be accomplished by dyeing in a bath 
which initially has a pH greater than 7, 
by using an optimum low percentage of 
bichromate, by having magnesium sul- 
phate present, and by employing a sur- 


in aqueous 





face-active agent as a dyeing assistant. 
This procedure has been called the Calco- 
met process. The addition of magnesium 
sulphate to the alkaline dyebath results in 
the formation of a magnesium-dye com- 
plex without appreciably affecting the pH. 
The magnesium complex, however, ap- 
pears to be unstable below a pH of about 
7. The use of the specially designed sur- 
face-active agent as a dyeing assistant 
promotes dye exhaustion from the alka- 
line bath and also causes the exhaustion of 
any chromium-dye complex that is formed 
in the bath. Consequently, good penetra- 
tion and levelness of shade are obtained. 

The top chrome, bottom chrome, meta- 
chrome and Calcomet methods were com- 
pared in the laboratory using several 
chrome dyes, and a detailed comparison 
of the various methods are made with 
Calcochrome Red ECB in regard to rate 
of dyeing, rate and extent of chromation, 
pH and the completeness of exhaustion. 





N the application of chrome dyes to 

wool, the different methods of dyeing 
produce results which show good fastness 
to light and washing. Many excellent pa- 
pers have been written on the application 
of chrome dyes to wool (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), 
and no attempt will be made to review 
the published work. This paper reports 
some of the observations that have been 
made on chrome dyeing in the Calco 
laboratories. 





* Presented by Dr. G. L. Royer at the Midland 
and West Riding Section meetings of the Society 
of Dyers and Colourists in England, April 12 
and May 1, 1947. Published in their Journal 
July, 1947, 
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Natural Variations in Wool 

When fleece is dyed with certain dyes, 
tippy dyeing results. von Bergen (8) was 
the first to discuss this from a technolog- 
ical point of view; dyes that colored the 
tips darker, he termed “positive”, and 
those that did not dye the tips he termed 
“negative.” Color Plate Figure 1 shows 
a staple from a South American B. A. 
fleece dyed metachrome with Calcochrome 
Red ECB (C.I. 652), which is a positive 
dye. Color Plate Figure 2 is a microscop- 
ical longitudinal view of the tip and body 
portions of a single fiber from this staple. 
It can be seen that the body portion still 
has a definite scale structure, while the 
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tip portion appears to have been changed 
by the weathering action of the sun, rain, 
and other natural causes. The dye has 
penetrated into the tip portion but not 
into the body portion. This is con- 
firmed by cross sections of the body por- 
tion, Color Plate Figure 3, and tip por- 
tion, Color Plate Figure 4, of a number 
of fibers taken from the same staple. This 
indicates that the penetration of such a 
dye into wool fibers is controlled by the 
epidermis or scale layer. Color Plate 
Figure 5 shows a view of a dyeing of an 
orange chrome dye being carried out un- 
der the microscope on a heated stage, 
so that the dye bath was kept just under 
the boil. It will be noted that one fiber 
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Figure 1—Exhaustion curves of body and tip portions 
of same fleece dyed at a pH of 4.3 with the half chrome 
complex of Calcochrome Red ECB. 


has dyed throughout, while most of the 
other fibers are dyed only through the 
cut ends. A similar microscopical dyeing 
which demonstrates that the condition of 
the epidermis layer is an important factor 
in the control of dye penetration is shown 
in Color Plate Figure 6. Here a normal 
wool fiber has been crushed so as to break 
or crack a portion of the epidermal layer 
and then dyed. After this mechanical 
treatment, the dye penetrated rapidly 
into the fiber at the place where the break 
occurred. Otherwise, it did not penetrate 
except at the cut ends. 

When a dyed staple, as shown in Color 
Plate Figure 1, is carded, there is a 
blending of tips and body portions. When 
this carded sample is viewed in cross 
section under the microscope, Color Plate 
Figure 7, it will be seen that some fibers 
are heavily dyed, some are “ring” dyed, 
and some are undyed. The heavily dyed 
fibers are the tip portions, (Color Plate 
Figure 4), the undyed fibers are the body 
portions, (Color Plate Figure 3), while 
the “ring” dyed are the portions of the 
fiber between the tip and body. The depth 
of the penetration of the dye or the 
thickness of the “ring” in the cross sec- 
tion has been shown to vary from com- 
plete penetration in the tip to practically 
none in the body portion. The same re- 
sults are obtained if the fleece is carded 
first and then dyed as above. This phe- 
nomenon has been termed “fiber unlevel- 
ness” or “fiber selectivity” (9); it is the 
cause of the so-called heathery or skittery 
appearance of such dyeings and shows 
an inefficient use of dye resulting in poor 
color value (10). Barr, Rowe, and Speak- 
man (11) have confirmed this cause of 
skitteriness and have shown experimen- 
tally that it is “due to different degrees of 
swelling, resulting from different degrees 
of damage.” There are some dyes, such as 
Calcochrome Yellow NFC (Pr. 1), which 
dye the same blend of wool uniformly 
from fiber to fiber as can be seen in the 
cross section in Color Plate Figure 8. 
Such dyes are said to dye fiber-level and are 
not fiber-selective, and they give a solid 
full shade with no skitteriness. Chrome 
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dyes exhibit all gradations of fiber-level- 
ness between these two extremes. Ex- 
periments have shown that some dyes 
exhibit this fiber-selectivity even after 
one to eight hours at the boil. If after 
this time a dye which dyes fiber-level is 
added to the dye bath, it will quickly 
dye all the fibers uniformly. The same 
quick level dyeing is obtained if the level 
dyeing dye is added to the bath initially 
instead of after boiling for several hours. 

Dye exhaustion curves are another 
means which have been used to show dif- 
ferences in wool by the rate of dye re- 
moval from the dye bath. These exhaus- 
tion curves were obtained with an in- 
strument known as the Dyeometer (12). 
Figure 1 shows the difference in exhaus- 
tion between the tip and body portions of 
the same South American B. A. wool. 
It is seen that the tips dye more rapidly 
thansthe body portions and exhaust the 
bath to a greater extent. So far in this 
discussion, only wool from the same part 
of the fleece or the two ends of the same 
wool hair have been discussel. It is well 
known that samples of wool from differ- 
ent breeds or geographical regions have 
different dyeing properties. The dye ex- 
haustion curves shown in Figure 2 show 
this variation for several raw wools be- 
fore processing and indicate that a differ- 
ence still exists after processing. These 
wools differ in fiber size, which is known 
to be a factor in the rate of dyeing (13). 
However, experiments carried out on 58’s, 
60’s, and 62’s wool from the same sheep 
showed only slight changes in dyeing 
rate but a difference in the reflectance 
or color value. It is concluded that the 
difference in exhaustion from one type of 
wool to another is greater than the varia- 
tion due to fiber size. Therefore, in blends 
of wools, the variation of dyeing charac- 
teristics from fiber to fiber is more likely 
to cause fiber unlevelness than is a varia- 
tion in the fineness of the fibers. 


Process Variations in Wool 


In addition to natural variations, the 
wool may have been subjected to various 
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Figure 2—Exhaustion curves for five different wools dyed 
with Calcomine Fast Red 8B before and after processing. 


processing steps which influence the rate 
of dye exhaustion. A previous publication 
(14) discusses the effects of various pre- 
treatments, such as scouring, carbonizing, 
neutralizing, fulling, chlorination, and 
treatment with alcoholic potash (15), on 
the rate of exhaustion. Further investiga- 
tions have been made on samples of wool 
removed after each step of a normal 
processing. Each sample was extracted 
with carbon tetrachloride and given a 
warm water rinse, so that wool grease and 
the soluble suint would not interfere with 
he results. It is seen in Figure 3 that 
each step, including chemical processes, 
such as scouring, and mechanical proces- 
ses, such as carding, influences the dye 
exhaustion rate. Calcomine Fast Red 8B 
was chosen for these experiments because 
the exhaustion of this dye is influenced 
by changes in the wool. The dyeing rates 
before processing are compared with the 
dyeing rates after processing on a number 
of different wools in Figure 2. Thus when 
various pretreated wools are blended to- 
gether and dyed, the problem of obtaining 
good fiber levelness is as great or greater 
than that which occurs with natural 
wool. 


The Importance of Fiber 
Levelness 


Good fiber levelness is important in 
order to obtain the best color value and 
fastness, and a solid shade with no skitteri- 
1ess. Calcochrome Blue F4B (C. I. No. 180) 
was dyed as an acid dye at 150° F. (65.5° 
C.) with 10% Glauber’s salt and 4% of 
85% formic acid for 30 minutes. Color 
Plate Figure 10 shows the cross section 
of this dyeing. It is not fiber level. At 
this temperature either the condition of 
the fiber or the dyeing did not allow uni- 
form diffusion to take place. The same 
dyeing was then placed in a new dyebath 
containing 10% Glauber’s salt and 4% 
of 85% formic acid and boiled for one 
hour. A cross section of the dyeing which 
resulted is shown in Color Plate Figure 
11. Its fiber levelness is good and the 
color value is 125% when compared to 
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Figure 3—Exhaustion curves of 70’s Australian wool after 


various processing steps. 


the 150° F. (65.5° C.) dyeing as 100%. 
Yarns from these two dyeings are shown 
in Color Plate Figure 9. Color Plate Fig- 
ure 12 shows the cross section of the 
boiled dyeing after it had been top 
chromed. It’s fiter levelness is still ex- 
cellent. This demonstrates the importance 
of the proper distribution of dye from 
fiber to fiber in order to ot tain maximum 
color value. 

With dyes which level easily, complete 
exhaustion does not guarantee maximum 
color value. For example, Figure 4 shows 
the exhaustion data, plotted as “strength 
of dyebath”, for Calcochrome Violet B 
(C. I. 169), dyed as an acid dye before 
topchroming. The reflectance values for 
dyeings removed at the same temperature 
and time at which the exhaustion values 
were determined are plotted as “color 
value of dyed wool”, in which all dye- 
ings were compared to the final dyeing as 
100%. Cross sections were made of these 
dyeings and microscopical counts (16) 
were made of the number of “ring” dyed, 
dyed and heavily dyed fibers. These values 
are plotted in Figure 5. It is seen from 
Figure 4 that the equilibrium absorption 
was obtained practically when the dyeing 
reached 190° F. (87.7° C.). At this point 
the color of the wool was only 65% of 
the final value obtained after boiling for 
30 minutes. Thus the wool has increased 
35% in color strength while the dye 
bath exhausted only 6%. Examination of 
Figure 5 reveals the location of the dye 
in the fibers during this same period. 
There was a maximum of heavily dyed 
fibers at 180° F. (82.2° C.) and the num- 
ber of “ring” dyed fibers was rapidly 
changing to completely dyed fibers. The 
redistribution of the dye from fiber to 
fiber as the dyeing was continued, pro- 
duced good fiber levelness and resulted 
in the development of color value on the 
wool. This emphasizes the fact that equili- 
brium dye exhaustion does not necessar- 
ily mean equilibrium or uniform distri- 
bution of dye throughout the material 
being dyed, and, until this is accomplished, 
the maximum color strength is not ob- 
tained. 
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Figure 4—Curves showing strength of dye baths and color 
value of dyed samples at various temperatures and times 


during dyeing with Calcochrome Violet B. 


Chrome Dyeing Methods 


In view of the extreme variations which 
exist in wool and the attendant difficulty 
of obtaining acceptable results, it has 
been necessary to develop dyeing meth- 
ods which minimize or overcome these 
variations. This has been accomplished 
in part by the selection and introduction 
of more suitable dyes as well as by modi- 
fying the chrome dyeing procedures. The 
dyer recognizes three general procedures, 
namely, bottom chrome, top chrome, and 
metachrome dyeing. The bottom and top 
chrome methods are well known and, in 
general, give satisfactory results with most 
chrome __ dyes. The bottom 
method is tedious and time-consuming, 
but it does give dyeings with excellent 


chrome 
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PERCENTAGE 


100 120 140 160 180 


"RING" DYED FIBERS 


fastness properties and solidity of shade. 
Recent crocking and microscopical studies 
(17) have included a discussion of some 
of the factors in bottom chrome dyeing. 
The top chrome method is simpler than 
the bottom chrome method and quite satis- 
factory for most chrome dyes. In this 
process, however, shade matching difficul- 
ties and tippy dyeings may be encountered. 

The simplest method of applying 
chrome dyes is generally considered to be 
the metachrome method (1), and while it 
offers distinct advantages over the other 
two processes, it also has some disad- 
vantages. This method is extremely flex- 
ible and consequently variations are in 
use which account for the differences ob- 
tained in practice with the same dyes. 
The best metachrome dyes are those which 
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Figure 5—Curves showing percentage of “ring” dyed 

fibers, dyed fibers and heavily dyed fibers obtained from 

microscopical counts of cross sections of the dyeings 
plotted in Figure 4. 
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Figure 6—Curves showing changes in pH of solutions 
when wool is boiled therein. 


exhaust well near the neutral point and 
require little if any forcing for econom- 
ical exhaustion in coloring piece goods. 
Two-sided effects, poor penetration and 
excessive crocking due to surface dyeing 
are caused by too rapid exhaustion of the 
dye bath at or near the boil. Chromation 
of the dye takes place rapidly in acid dye 
baths at elevated temperatures, and care 
must be exercised during dyeing to pre- 
vent the formation of the chromium com- 
plex before the dye has been absorbed 
by the fiber. Little, if any, leveling action 
is obtained after the dye has been ex- 
hausted and chromed on the fiber. Many 
well known chromable dyes give extreme- 
ly poor results by all of the ordinary 
metachrome methods. Many other chrome 
dyes give only fair results and fail to 
produce fiber-level shades, regardless of 
the modifications which may have been 
made in the method of application. Rich, 
heavy bodied shades are difficult if not 
impossible to obtain, because the colors 
do not build up proportionately as they 
do when applied by the top or bottom 
chrome methods. Because of the advan- 
tages offered by the metachrome process, 
a study was made of this method, and the 
important factors which influence this 
method will now be considered in detail. 


Reactivity of Wool 


Proteins, such as wool, are known to 
be amphoteric. When immersed in aque- 
ous solution having a pH below the iso- 
electric point, they become positively 
charged, and when immersed in an aque- 
ous solution at a pH above the isoelectric 
point they become negatively charged. 
In the case of wool, it probably is bet- 
ter to speak of an isoelectric zone instead 
of an isoelectric point, the range of this 
zone being from pH 4 to pH 5, depending 
upon the type of wool and the specific 
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7—Curves showing changes in pH of ammonium 


sulfate and sulfuric acid solutions when wool is boiled 


conditions under which the mesaurements 
are made. Below the isoelectric zone, wool 
acts as if it were a base, and above this 
zone wool acts as if it were an acid. 
Therefore, it seemed desirable to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the change in pH 
of the dye bath during the dyeing proc- 
ess, since this influences the chromation, 
the decomposition of the dye by oxida- 
tion, and the exhaustion of the dye bath. 

The wool used was a 3-20s 9s A white 
French spun worsted yarn made from 64’s 
Australian wool which had been 100% 
naphtha scoured. This wool was particu- 
larly well suited to this study because it 
had-had no previous alkaline or acid treat- 
ment and a minimum of aqueous treat- 
ment. The various baths studied had a 
total volume of 400 ml. and were pre- 
pared with distilled water having a pH 
of 5.9, as determined by means of a glass 
electrode pH meter. A 5 gram skein of 
dry wool was entered into the bath at 
room temperature and turned until it 
was well wet out, and the pH of the bath 
was again determined. The baths were 
brought to the boil in approximately one 
hour and boiled for several hours. At 
various intervals, small samples were 
pipetted from the baths, cooled to 25° C. 
(77° F.) and the pH determined. Data 
were obtained from baths containing, re- 
spectively, distilled water, ammonium 
sulfate, ammonium hydroxide, two con- 
centrations of acetic acid, and four con- 
centrations of sulfuric acid, The results 
are illustrated by Figures 6 and 7. 


Examination of the data illustrated in 
Figure 6 reveals that when the wool was 
entered into the distilled water and thor- 
oughly wet out, the pH of the bath in- 
creased from 5.9 to 8.4. Since the wool 
had not been treated with soap or alkali 
of any kind in the scouring operation, 
this initial increase could have been 
caused by the hydrolysis of any suint re- 
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therein. 


maining on the wool. As the heating and 
boiling continued, however, a gradual 
decrease in pH occurred, until finally the 
isoelectric zone was approached. This de- 
crease in pH can be accounted for by 
assuming that the wool is acting as an 
acid, thus reducing the hydroxyl ion con- 
centration until the neutral zone of the 
wool is approached. 

Another factor which may affect pH 
change is the potential chemical decom- 
position of the wool itself. Support for 
this view is provided by single fiber stress- 
strain data obtained before and after 
boiling in distilled water. The reduction 
in work required for 30% extension was 
10% after boiling for 114 hr., 12% after 
boiling 4 hr., while after boiling 8, 9 and 
24 hours respectively, each fiber broke. 
Microscopical longitudinal views of other 
fibers boiled for various times are shown 
in Figure 8. It is evident that the original 
fiber is quite transparent. After boiling 
for 214 hours, the fiber has become 
pitted and somewhat darkened. On boil- 
ing for 16 hours, more pits are evident 


and the fiber has become quite dark. Af- | 


ter boiling for 24 hours, the fiber is | 


practically opaque due to a brown dis- 


coloration and to the presence of many | 


pits. This is additional evidence of the 
degradation of wool when boiled in wa- 
ter. 


Still further evidence that marked | 


changes occur in wool when it is boiled | 
in distilled water is revealed by the in- | 


crease in the 
(35, 28). 
Referring again to Figures 6 and 7, it 


will be observed that when ammonium 


rate of dye exhaustion 


hydroxide or ammonium sulfate was pres- | 
ent, the addition of the wool caused an | 


increase 
decrease as 


initial 
gradual 


in pH followed by a / 
the boiling pro- | 


gressed, approaching that of the isoelec- | 


tric zone as occurred when distilled wa- 
ter only was used. In the case of the am- 
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Figure 8—Photomicrographs of fibers boiled in distilled water. 


monium sulfate, the total change in pH 
was less than that for distilled water or 
ammonium hydroxide, probably because 
of the buffering action of the ammonium 
sulfate. This decrease is in agreement 
with the data of Stevens, Rowe and Speak- 
man (1) and of Goodall (19, 20, 21, 22). 

It also seemed important to determine 
what the change in pH of the bath would 
be if the initial pH was below the iso- 
electric zone. The experiments with ace- 
tic acid and sulfuric acid baths, illus- 
trated by Figures 6 and 7, show that, as 
the wool is heated in the baths, there is a 
gradual increase in pH, again approaching 
the isoelectric zone. It should be noted 
that the finat-pH appears to depend, at 
least to some extent, upon the initial pH. 
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However, when the amount of acid added 
initially is increased sufficiently, a point 
is reached where little if any change in 
pH is observed. This is due to the fact 
that the wool contains only sufficient acid- 
neutralizing groups to combine with a 
limited quantity of acid. These experi- 
ments show that the ability of the wool to 
produce a change in pH and possible 
modification in the wool structure itself 
is superimposed upon the normal effects 
of the chemicals which are present in 
the dve bath. 


Chromation 
In the detailed study of chromation, 


the dyes used were Calcochrome Blue 
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Black Conc. (zinc salt, C.I. 202) and Cal- 

cochrome Blue Black ZF (zinc-free, C. I 
202). These were chosen for detailed study 
after an investigation of a considerable 
number of chrome dyes, because they 
could not be applied by the regular meta- 
chrome process, and so were of value in 
emphasizing variations in the dyeing 
process. In the chromation process, chro- 
mate or bichromate is used generally as 
the source of the chromium for the metal- 
lization of the dye to form the chromium- 
dye complex. Calcochrome Blue Black 
ZF is obtained by diazotizing 1-amino-2- 
naphthol-4-sulfonic acid and coupling with 
beta naphthol. A possible structure for 
the chromium complex is shown in Fig- 
ure 9. This structure is based on a gen- 
eral theory similar to that proposed by 
Race, Rowe and Speakman (23) for 
chrome-dye complexes. This formula re- 
quires that the chrome be present in the 
trivalent or reduced form. In chromate 
or bichromate, the chromium is present 
in the hexavalent or oxidized form. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that when 
chromate or bichromate is added to tu2 
dye bath, the hexavalent form must be 
reduced to the trivalent form, a reaction 
which takes place more readily in acid 
solution. Since no other reducing agent 
is present, either the dye or the wool must 
be responsible for the reduction. If the 
dye is preferentially oxidized, then some 
color may be lost. If the wool is oxidized, 
it is then undergoing a further chemical 
change in addition to that produced by 
boiling water. 

In order to attain greater efficiency of 
dyeing, it would seem that the bath con- 
ditions should be adjusted to minimize 
the above oxidation effect. Therefore, a 
study was made to determine whether 
chromation could be effected in more al- 
kaline dye baths containing less bichro- 
mate. Experiments were made using 2% 
of dye on a 5 gram wool skein in a 400 
ml. bath. In each case, the bath was 
brought to the boil in 30 minutes, 2% 
and 4% of 28% acetic acid being added 
after 30 and 60 minutes on the boil, re- 
spectively. The percentages of bichro- 
mate added were 1.0, 0.8, 0.6, 0.4, and 
0.2. Dyeings with each of these per- 
centages of bichromate were made in 
baths containing 10% of ammonium sul- 
fate, 2% of ammonium hydroxide, (Sp. 
Gr. 0.90) and 10% of ammonium sulfate 
with 2% of ammonium hydroxide. (All 
percentages are on the weight of wool). 
The color values for each of these dye- 
ings as determined by the spectrophoto- 
meter are illustrated by curves 1, 2 and 
3 of Figures 10 and 11. 

With Calcochrome Blue Black Conc.. 
ammonium hydroxide gave an increase 
in color value, while with the Blue Black 
ZF there was no improvement. The ad- 
justment with ammonia to a pH of 9.5, 
regardless of whether or not ammonium 
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Figure 9—Possible structural formula of the chromium 
complex of Calcochrome Blue Black ZF. 


sulfate was present, did not show suffi- 
cient improvement to be of practical 
value. The use of ammonium sulfate alone 
was even less effective. The important 
observation that resulted from these ex- 
periments was that the color values in- 
creased as the amount of bichromate was 
reduced. With concentrations of bichro- 
mate of less than 0.2%, the shade of the 
finished dyeing had a reddish tone, indi- 





dye, the chrome-dye ratio will vary de- 
pending upon the depth of shade and the 
conditions under which it is dyed. How- 
ever, it should be noted that complete 
chromation is necessary for the devel- 
opment of maximum fastness proper- 
ties. This complete chromation may be 
obtained more effectively in the labora- 
tory under controlled conditions than in 
the average dyehouse where wide varia- 





dyeing, were solved by using magnesium 
sulfate (Epsom salt). As a consequence, 
the use of magnesium sulfate for meta- 
chrome dyeing was extended to other Ff 
chrome dyes. The results obtained when [ 
10% of magnesium sulfate was incor- : 
porated in the dye bath, both with and 
without ammonia, along with various 
percentages of bichromate are illustrated 
by curves 4 and 5 of Figures 10 and 11. 
Ir will be observed from these curves 7 
that the color value increased appreciably 
as the concentration of potassium bichro- 
mate decreased and was superior to those 
obtained when ammonium sulfate was 
used. It will be observed that there was 
a marked increase in color value when 
magnesium sulfate and ammonium hy- 
droxide were used together. When these 
dyeings using magnesium sulfate were 
examined visually and microscopically, 
the levelness from fiber to fiber was not 
equal to that of a bottom or top chrome 
dyeing of these same dyes in spite of the 
high color values. 

This effect of the ammonium hydrox- 
ide-magnesium sulfate dye bath was ob- 
served with other dyes which are not dyed 
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cating that the dye wa incompletely tions in dyeing may occur. Consequently, successfully by using metachrome mord- batl 
chromed. These experiments reveal that lower percentages of bichromate may be ant, although all dyes did not respond of | 
@ proper suaimum amount of bichromate _ effective in the laboratory but these low- equally well. When the above dyeings, afte 
gives the best color value. re ’ er concentrations of bichromate may not using Calcochrome Blue Black ZF, were add 
Because of the wide variations in the produce the same results in the dyehouse. made it was noticed that the addition of red 
chemical pene of chrome dyes, Practical dyeings with Calchochrome the magnesium sulfate to the ammoniacal One 
different dyes require varying amounts Brown B (C.I. 101) a chrome color which solution of the dye appeared to cause a dro 
of bichromate, and even with the same normally presents difficulty in metachrome change in color. To confirm this, a dye the 
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Figure 10—Curves showing the color values of dyeings Figure 11—Curves showing the color values of dyeings = 
of 2% Calcochrome Blue Black Conc. dyed in various of 2% Calcochrome Blue Black ZF dyed in various salt 3 
salt solutions with different percentages of K2Cr.O; All solutions with different percentages of K,Cr.0;. All 
percentages are based on the weight of the wool: percentages are based on the weight of the wool: 
1—10% (NH.SO, 1—10% (NH,)2SO, i 1 
2—10% (NHJ)SO, + 2% NH,OH 2—10% (NHJ)SO, + 2% NH,OH i 
3— 2% NH,OH 3— 2% NH,OH 
4—10% MgSO, 4—10% MgSO, 
5—10% MgSO, + 2% NH,OH 5—10% MgSO, + 2% NH,OH j 
6—10% MgSO, + 2% NH,OH 6—10% MgSO, + 2% NH,OH 
+ 2.5% Calcomet Salt + 2.5% Calcomet Salt Ki 
. . ‘18 
The value marked with an asterisk was used as 100%, The value marked with an asterisk was used as 100%, the 
and all color values were determined by means of the and all color values were determined by means of the at 
spectrophotometer. spectrophotometer. the 
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Figure 12—Spectrophotometric curves for Calcochrome 
Blue Black ZF: 
A—Original dye in water. 
B—After addition of ammonia to “A”. 
C—After addition of magnesium sulfate to “B”. 


bath was prepared by dissolving 0.1 g. 
of the dye in 100 ml. of boiling water, 
after which 300 ml. of cold water were 
added. At this point, the solution was a 
reddish violet (see Curve A in Figure 12). 
One-tenth of a gram of ammonium hy- 
droxide (Sp.Gr. 0.90) was added (2% on 
the weight of a 5 gram skein) which 
caused the dye bath to change to a corn- 
flower blue shade (see Curve B). The pH 
of this solution was 9.8. One-half gram 
of magnesium sulfate was then added and 
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Figure 13—Spectrophotometric curves obtained during 
the chromation of Calcochrome Red ECB at 80° C. and 
a pH of 5.7 following the addition of 1% K: Cr: O:; to 80 


the bath. 
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the cornflower blue solution changed to 
a cherry red (see Curve C) without any 
noticeable further change in pH. This re- 
sult was quite unexpected and indicated 
that in some manner the magnesium 
sulfate had affected the chromophore 
group, forming a magnesium dye com- 
plex which appears to be stable in solu- 
tions above a pH of 7. There was no 
spectrophotometric evidence that this 
magnesium complex formed below a pH 
of 7. 
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When wool was dyed in the cherry red 
solution of the magnesium complex, the 
dye was exhausted from the bath, not as 
a cherry red, but as a strong reddish blue. 
Without the magnesium at this pH the 
same shade was obtained but the dyeing 
was considerably weaker. This would in- 
dicate that the magnesium complex as 
such does not dye on the wool. 

Work with the magnesium complexes 
of many chrome dyes has shown that the 
presence of magnesium in an ammoniacal 
solution slows down the rate of chroma- 
tion to a greater extent than when am- 
monia alone is used. However, the rate of 
exhaustion is increased when the magnes- 
ium complex is present. Consequently, the 
dye can be exhausted well on to the wool 
on the alkaline side and then, as the bath 
becomes less alkaline, as it does on contin- 
ued boiling, the chrome complex forms on 
the wool rather than in the bath. Other 
salts of magnesium, such as the chloride 
or acetate, and other cations in Group II 
of the Periodic Table seem to show an 
effect similar to that obtained with mag- 
nesium sulfate, to the same or a lesser 
extent. It was for this reason that both 
zinc and zinc free types of C. I. 202 were 
studied. 

Another factor observed in the experi- 
mental studies on chromation was that 
under normal metachrome dyeing condi- 
tions some dyes decomposed, while others 
did not. Calcochrome Blue Black Conc. 
is illustrative of the former, while Calco- 
chrome Red ECB is an example of the 
latter. Chromation studies of these two 
dyes without wool being present were 
made in the Dyeometer (12), using a con- 
stant temperature of 80°C., a pH of 5.7 
in the presence of an acetate buffer and at 
a concentration of 0.1 gram of dye in 400 
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Figure 14—Spectrophotometric curves obtained during 
the chromation of Calcochrome Blue Black Conc. at 
C. and a pH of 5.7 following the addition of 1% 


K, Cr, O; to the bath. 
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ml. The pH of 5.7 was chosen in order 
to use the average pH condition encoun- 
tered in a commercial metachrome dye 
bath. Figures 13 and 14 show the spectro- 
photometric curves obtained in this study. 
Curve A in each figure is the. initial spec- 
trophotometric curve obtained before the 
addition of 0.05 grams of potassium di- 
chromate. Curve F in each figure is the 
final spectrophotometric curve taken after 
30 minutes of heating. All the other 
curves are intermediate stages between 
the two. ) 
It is evident that all of the spectropho- 
tometric curves for the chromation of 
Calcochrome Red ECB pass through one 
common crossing point known as an isos- 
bestic point. This can be interpreted to 
mean a change from the unchromed dye 
to the chrome-dye complex with no loss 
in strength. With the Calcochrome Blue 
Black Conc., the curves do not have a 
common crossing point which indicates 
that some decomposition may have taken 


place. From this information, it is clear ° 


that at least part of the low color value 
of Calcochrome Blue Black Conc., and 
similar types is due to decomposition dur- 
ing dyeing in ammonium sulfate and bi- 
chromate baths. Although the Calco- 
chrome Red .ECB does not decompose, 
it does give poor color value when dyed 
metachrome in the presence of ammonium 
sulfate and bichromate. This is due in 
part to the rapid chromation of this dye 
in the dye bath. Using the data shown 
in Figure 13, the degree of chromation 
at various times (12, 6) has been calcu- 
lated. The calculations show that the 
chromation of Calcochrome Red ECB is 
complete in approximately 30 minutes. 
Consequently, with the heating-up times 
used in the metachrome procedure, this 
dye is practically chromed by the time 
the bath reaches the boil. The chrome 
complexes of these dyes, when formed 
in the bath, either dyed with poor fiber 
levelness or exhausted very poorly. There- 
fore, methods which retard the chroma- 
tion of dye in the dye bath until the dye 
is exhausted on the fiber are very desir- 
able, since it is known that chromation 
of these dyes, after their absorption by 
the wool, produces the most desirable 
commercial results. 


Dyeing Assistants 


Although the color values of dyeings 
made by starting the dye bath at a pH 
of 8-9, using magnesium sulfate and re- 
duced amounts of postassium bichromate, 
were much improved, compared with 
those of dyeings made by the usual meta- 
chrome procedure, there was need for 
further improvement because the dye- 
ings were slightly weaker in color value, 
not as a fiber-level, and dyed more tippy 
than top chrome dyeings. 
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TABLE I 
CALCOCHROME BROWN PG (Pr. 4t) 





Tempera- Time 

Sample ture at b.p.* 

No. (°F.) (min. ) 
D ctthreeutas cabinets 120 _ 
DT avescccstsessosstess 150 a 
© ahevn uees cee vones 170 _ 
@ ccccccccvcccececcces 190 _ 
D sce ekebnddneee Heder 212 — 
Die ene ne wee Need 4h 212 15 
F £ab00-060600000 000008 212 30 
© csccvdevctvisscevess 212 45 
DP achaesscescaeonamens 212 55 
OD ctcrvserersencnnenes 212 65 
ree oe en ee 212 75 


% 


Total Dye Remaining in Exhaust Liquor 
Top Bottom Meta 
Chrome Chrome Chrome Calcomet 
91 88 93 96 
87 88 93 96 
79 81 91 91 
68 78 83 70 
62 76 70 60 
48 57 49 47 
42 35 35 35 
37 28 28 25 
25 7 11 18 
22 5 8 11 
15 2 5 » 


* After 45 min. at b.p., 1% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, and 
2% acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the other methods. 

+ Percentage chromation of dye in the metachrome and Calcomet baths was not determined with 
this dye because of complications in the spectrophotometric measurements. 





TABLE II 
CALCOCHROME BLUE BLACK ZF (Colour Index, No. 202) 


% Total Dye Remaining in 


% Chromation of 








Exhaust Liquor Dye in Liquor 
Tempera- Time 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top Bottom Meta Calco- Meta 
No. (°F) (min. ) Chrome Chrome _Chrome __met Chrome _Calcomet 
D> paves ees 120 _ 86 45 74 100 21 2 
Dy Gosasens 150 _ 37 42 70 77 70 10 
D . wares 170 _— 14 38 65 73 86 18 
- neseewes 190 — 11 35 60 53 93 38 
| ee ree 212 — 9 32 63 36 97 62 
eee 212 15 5 30 52 19 98 93 
aa 212 30 4 25 50 17 100 100 
 asniee aac 212 45 4 26 42 8 100 100 
Ad S040 212 55 3 21 47 9 100 100 
ee Coe 212 65 2 17 38 7 100 100 
ae e 212 75 2 4 30 5 100 100 
* After 45 min. at b.p., 1% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, 
and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the other methods. 





TABLE III 
~ CALCOCHROME BLUE BLACK CONC. (Colour Index, No. 202) 


% Total Dye Remaining in 
Exhaust Liquor 


% Chromation of 
Dye in Liquor 





Tempera- Time 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top Bottom Meta Calco- Meta 
No. f"83 (min. ) Chrome Chrome Chrome met Chrome Calcomet 

eerie 120 _ 74 85 88 91 13 0 
Oe whinwane a 150 _ 55 66 63 70 42 10 
D stcereese 170 _ 25 53 56 60 56 14 
D shcwenee 190 _ 20 40 47 40 72 26 

D ‘endeenwe 212 _ 21 33 41 18 88 50 
 retrere. 212 15 14 20 35 5 93 60 
Depa aigidae 212 30 13 7 31 3 97 73 
R vicevace 212 45 13 5 27 3 100 88 
a ° 212 55 3 4 26 2 100 90 
eee 212 65 2 3 25 2 100 95 
TB. ccrsenss 212 75 2 2 24 2 100 96 


* After 45 min. at b.p., 1% 
and 2% of acetic acid (28%) 


of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, 
when dyeing by all the other methods. 





Experiments carried out in the Calco 
laboratories with the commercially avail- 
able acid and chrome dyes over the past 
ten years have shown that lack of fiber 
levelness could be minimized by using 
properly synthesized surface-active agents. 
These agents reduce the surface affinity 
of the wool for dye, regardless of the 
physical or chemical conditions of the 
fibers. These agents also speed up the 
exhaustion and aid especially in causing 
the chrome-dye complex, which may be 
formed in the solution, to dye the wool. 

The effect of introducing a properly 
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synthesized surface active agent, such as 
Calcomet Salt, to improve color value is 
shown in Figures 10 and 11, curve 6. It 
can be seen that the combination of the 
Calcomet Salt with magnesium sulfate 
and ammonia gave the test color values. 


Calcomet Process 


As the result of these studies and ob- 
servations, the Calcomet Process was de- 
veloped and was first introduced to the 
trade in June, 1944 (24). It is based on 
the use of the proper quantity of bichro- 
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TABLE IV 
CALCOCHROME BROWN EB (Pr. 14) 


% Total Dye Remaining in 
Exhaust Liquor 





% Chromation of 
Dye in Liquor 





Tempera- Time 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top Bottom Meta Calco- Meta Calcomet 
No. (°F.) (min. ) Chrome Chrome Chrome met Chrome a 
 ssceenee 120 —_ 83 85 96 92 3 10 
S accadews 150 oo 81 79 86 82 10 12 
D: <acheuse 170 _ 73 76 86 75 15 20 
@ sscececs 190 _ 57 59 76 52 33 44 
S révecnse 212 _ 41 60 61 43 64 66 
Sree 212 15 42 45 50 26 78 80 
F Kedéeces 212 30 34 32 45 16 86 4100 
DS aaKweocks 212 45 38 24 41 11 94 100 
> Siw ras 212 55 33 11 30 9 98 100 
_ ree 212 65 25 15 24 5 100 100 
| rrererer 212 75 21 11 26 6 100 100 





* After 45 min. at b.p., 1% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, 
and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the other methods. 





TABLE V 
CALCOCHROME BROWN RV (Pr. 2) 


% Total Dye Remaining in 
Exhaust Liquor 


% Chromation of 
Dye in Liquor 





Tempera- Time 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top Bottom Meta Calco- Meta 
No. (°F.) (min. ) Chrome Chrome Chrome met Chrome Calcomet 
SE ssvéeses 120 _— 80 84 100 96 2 0 
D -pawe- ban 150 — 75 82 95 94 4 1 
a ce wah hi 170 _ 55 76 83 85 10 3 
© guescess 190 — 50 65 80 80 20 10 
i aateaeea 212 _ 37 60 64 66 52 27 
ero 212 15 37 34 47 44 83 44 
F ccesusns 212 30 38 15 39 32 100 73 
i Mensie aces 212 45 35 9 24 17 100 85 
Ds crehaesies 212 55 37 1 12 7 100 96 
Meee eee 212 65 26 1 4 100 100 
1 OE RES 212 75 24 1 2 3 100 100 


* After 45 min. at b.p., 1% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, 
and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the other methods. 





TABLE VI 
CALCOCHROME VIOLET B (Colour Index, No. 169) 


% Total Dye Remaining in 
Exhaust Liquor 


% Chromation of 
Dye in Liquor 











Tempera- Time 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top Bottom Meta Calco- Meta Calcomet 

No. (°F.) (min. ) Chrome Chrome Chrome met Chrome 53 na 
E shonaeen 120 — 79 84 88 95 0 0 

m waesewes 150 _ 57 68 85 90 20 0 

S. <eccesse, E90 _ 40 69 68 85 53 4 

S eacvunee 190 _ 36 50 54 73 90 30 

De eaciearns 212 — 34 44 49 50 100 75 

G cecveves 212 15 33 27 44 41 100 100 

D waeseees 212 30 33 16 41 33 100 100 

© avesecee 212 45 31 a 35 21 100 luu 

OD 6anewers 212 55 19 5 26 11 100 100 
ee 212 65 13 3 18 8 100 100 
SE weessean 212 75 7 2 11 4 100 100 


* After 45 min. at b.p., 1°, of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, 
and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the other methods. 





mate; the presence of magnesium sulfate; 
the proper control of pH., i.e., starting 
alkaline with ammonia and gradually 
lowering the pH; and the use of Calcomet 
Salt. Practically all the available chrome 
dyes can be dyed by this process to give 
color values, shades, and fastness proper- 
ties equal to those obtained by the top 
or bottom chrome methods. 

The mechanism of the Calcomet Process 
is based on dyeing under conditions 
which prevent the decomposition and 
the chromation of the dye in the bath. By 
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starting the dyeing alkaline with am- 
monia and in the presence of magnesium, 
a magnesium dye complex appears to be 
formed. The formation of this complex 
delays the chromation and allows the un- 
chromed dye to exhaust onto the wool. On 
boiling, the bath, due to the reaction 
of the wool and the loss of ammonia, 
will gradually decrease in pH (see Fig- 
ure 7). This condition favors the forma- 
tion of the chrome complex of the dye 
which, however, by this time is mostly 
exhausted onto the wool. In_ practical 
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plant dyeings this change of pH on boil- 
ing may te so slow especially in closed 
systems, that careful additions of acid or 
acid salts may be necessary. The presence 
of the dyeing assistant in the bath speeds 
up, under alkaline conditions, the rate 
of exhaustion of the unchromed dye, 
causes the dye to distribute itself uni- 
formly in all the wool fibers and, if any 
chrome dye complex is formed in the 
bath, aids in its uniform penetration 
into the wool. 

The effectiveness of the Calcomet Pro- 
cess is shown in Color Plate Figures 13 
to 24 using Calcochrome Blue Black 
Conc., Calcochrome Red ECB and Calco- 
chrome Yellow CGW, as _ illustrative 
dyes. The first is a dye which previously 
has not been used for metachrome dyeing; 
the second has been used, but tends to 
give poor color value; the third is con- 
sidered a satisfactory metachrome dye 
and is a typical example of those dyes 
which show only slight improvement 
when applied by the Calcomet Process. 
Another well accepted metachrome dye, 
such as Calcochrome Brown EB (Pr. 14) 
would have been shown in the Color 
Plate if space had permitted. Such a dye 
shows improvement in fiber levelness and 
color value approximately equivalent to 
that shown by Calcochrome Red ECB. 

It is evident from the coloted photo- 
graphs of the dyed skeins that the Calco- 
met Process has produced a marked in- 
crease in color value of the Calcochrome 
Blue Black Conc. and the Calcochrome 
Red ECB. In the case of the Calcochrome 
Yellow CGW there was only slight im- 
provement in color value. 

A comparison of the cross-sections in 
the Color Plate of the final dyeings ob- 
tained with each dye employing the or- 
dinary metachrome, the Calcomet and the 
standard top chrome processes, respec- 
tively, show how well the Calcomet Pro- 
cess simulates the top chrome process in 
fiber levelness. The Calcochrome Blue 
Black Conc. and Calcochrome Red ECB 
when dyed by the metachrome process 
are both poor in this respect, the former 
more so than the latter. The metachrome 
dyeing of Calcochrome Yellow CGW 
shows it to te fiber-level and illustrates 
why it is considered to be a good meta- 
chrome dye. 


Comparison of Chrome Dyeing 
Methods 


In order to compare the four methods 
of dyeing, laboratory experiments were 
carried out using similar time-tempera- 
ture conditions (16), with 7 Calcochrome 
dyes exhibiting a wide range of dyeing 
characteristics. Dyed skeins were removed 
at definite time intervals and _ spectro- 
photometric measurements were made on 
each dyeing and on the dye bath from 
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TABLE VII 
CALCOCHROME RED ECB (Colour Index, No. 652) 





FY Calcomet 
Tempera- Time pH Value of Dye Liquor without 
Sample ture (min, ) Top Bottom Meta Calco- Calcomet 
No. (°F.) at b.p.* Chrome Chrome Chrome met Salt 
Original ...... oe _ $.5 6.3 6.2 8.8 8.6 
D Gccecnes 120 _ 5.4 6.6 6.5 8.0 8.0 
D tpn k we oe 150 _ 5.2 6.7 6.5 7.9 7.9 
B. azessvees 170 _ 5.6 6.8 6.8 7.9 7.8 
D venectaense 190 —_ 5.7 6.8 6.9 7.8 7.8 
SO sceesases 212 _ 5.7 6.7 6.9 7.7 7.7 
GD cacscscae 212 15 5.7 6.3 6.9 7.3 7.4 
T cesvcenues 212 30 5.7 6.1 6.5 6.8 6.5 
 aannsevey 212 45 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.1 6.2 
DD caqveusde 212 55 5.8 5,6 5.2 5.6 5.5 
BP sccsuenes 212 65 6.0 5.6 5.2 5.7 5.7 
. scsudaaes 212 75 6.0 5.6 5.2 5.8 5.7 





* After 45 min. at bp., 


% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, 


and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the other methods. 





which each was removed using a modi- 
fied General Electric type spectrophoto- 
meter. From the  spectrophotometric 
curves obtained the color value and de- 
gree of chromation were calculated (6, 12). 
The experiments presented in this section 
were made in open dye pots which were 


raised to the boil in a water bath and 
then boiled in a calcium chloride bath. 
The skeins were turned by hand. Every 
attempt was made to control the time 
and temperatures of the dyeings as well 
as possible. Nevertheless, the results show 
some randomness which is due to a num- 


ber of factors. One such factor is the 
instability of some dye solutions, while 
another is that certain dyes form precipi- 
tates. Consequently, the values for the 
degree of chromation are subject to error. 
Therefore, these data should not be con- 
sidered to be perfectly reproducible, but 
they are comparable and several interest- 
ing observations have been derived from 
them. 


Application Procedures 

Bottom Chrome—Use 2.5% sodium 
bichromate and 2.0% cream of tartar, 
raise slowly to the boil and boil for 12 
hour. Rinse well. Bring the dyebath to 
120°F. (50°C.) and add 2% dye and 
4% ammonium acetate. Bring to the 
boil in 1 hour and boil for 45 minutes. 
Then add 2% acetic acid (28%) and boil 
for a further 30 min. 

Top Chrome—Use 2% dye, 10% cal- 
cined Glauber’s salt and 3% acetic acid 
(28%). Commence dyeing at 100°F. 
(38°C.), raise to the boil in 1 hour and 





TABLE VIII 
CALCOCHROME RED ECB 


% Dye Remaining in Exhaust Liquor 





Tempera Time 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top 
No. (°F.) (min. ) Chrome 
R weseseneeessnes 120 _ 75 
i dpebcdesuadaeveas 150 — 60 
D cacesdbereeseces 170 _— 36 
T <Meevgceenesvers 190 _ 27 
D. atcovasdicssevs 212 oe 23 
© sbdrdsecncceses 212 15 21 
SD  weskseeuestene 212 30 18 
BD scovesacsseseess 212 45 16 
9 212 55 9 
10 212 65 5 
11 212 75 3 





% Chromation of Dye in Liquor 


Calco- Calco- 
met met 
without without 
Calco- Calco- 
Bottom Meta Calco- met Top Bottom Meta Calco- met 
Chrome Chrome met Salt Chrome Chrome Chrome met Salt 
87 91 91 93 0 0 10 _ 3 
83 87 81 81 0 0 30 3 10 
71 80 65 69 0 0 64 18 34 
56 74 47 59 0 3 93 46 52 
50 70 31 50 0 6 100 81 92 
~ 
26 55 13 39 0 13 100 95 100 
17 40 4 21 0 48 100 98 100 
8 24 3 8 0 52 100 98 100 
5 15 2 5 95 65 100 98 100 
3 4 2 4 100 76 100 98 100 
3 3 2 2 100 80 100 100 100 


* After 45 min. at b.p,, 1% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome ‘method, and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all the 


other methods. 





TABLE IX 
CALCOCHROME RED ECB 


% Strength of Dyeings 


% Chromation of Dye on Wool 








Calco- Calco- 
met met 

without without 

Tempera Time Calco- Calco- 
Sample ture at b.p.* Top Bottom Meta Calco- met Top Bottom Meta Calco- met 
No. (°F.) (min. ) Chrome Chrome Chrome met Salt_ ‘Chrome Chrome Chrome met Salt 
Pre eee 120 _ 17 14 4 7 5 0 _ _ — _— 
H ekdtadooeseacds 150 a 63 27 22 28 13 0 — — _ = 
DR cvseecetatecene 170 _ 115 53 36 48 28 0 20 26 20 25 
© Giecenesteeenes 190 — 150 75 42 68 36 0 34 64 55 53 
D -aeesisucesavsds 212 — 145 81 43 96 58 0 48 93 92 93 
A eihucebedawes 212 15 135 117 57 107 70 0 88 100 100 100 
D Seeanecsoutse se 212 30 100 135 73 116 87 0 95 100 100 100 
DE  asendeneveseede 212 45 100+ 145 80 107 88 0 100 100 100 100 
D  seeviencrcvcses 212 55 96 145 82 125 92 85 100 100 100 100 
OR eres 212 65 100 175 87 112 100 100 100 100 100 100 
D: -gpeeadoeeesnnne 212 75 100 175 91 125 100 100¢ 100 100 100 100 





* After 45 min. at b.p., 1% of bichromate was added when dyeing by the top chrome method, and 2% of acetic acid (28%) when dyeing by all 


the other methods. 
+ Standard for strength. 
+ Standard for chromation. 


i ——————————————————————— 
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boil for 45 minutes. Then add 1% so- 
dium bichromate and boil for a further 
30 min. 

Metachrome—Use 2% dye, 10% am- 
monium sulfate, 1% sodium Lichromate 
and 2% acetic acid (28%). Raise to the 
boil in 1 hour and boil for 45 minutes. 
Then add 2% acetic acid (28%) and boil 
for a further 30 minutes. 

Calcomet Method—Use 2% dye, 2% 
ammonia (sp. gr. 0.90), 4% magnesium 
sulfate (Epsom salt), 0.7% sodium bi- 
chromate, 2.0% Calcomet Salt and 4.0% 
ammonium acetate. Raise to the boil in 
1 hour and boil for 45 minutes. Then 
add 0.5-2.0% acetic acid (28%) and boil 
for a further 30 minutes, In practice, it 
may be necessary to add an additional 
0.3% sodium bichromate towards the end 
of the dyeing and boil for an additional 
30 minutes. This final step may be neces- 
sary to insure maximum fastness proper- 
ties on commercial dyeings. 

The data for a number of dyes are 
given in Tables I to VI and represent 
the percentage of the total dye remain- 
ing in each dye bath at different times 
during the dyeing process using the top. 
bottom, metachrome and Calcomet pro- 
cedures described above. In the case of 
the Calcomet and the meta chrome pro- 
cedures, the percent of dye which has 
been chromed in the dye bath was also 
determined. In order to emphasize the 
difference between the various chrome 
dyeing processes, Calcochrome Red ECB 
was selected because exploratory experi- 
ments had shown that this dye was sensi- 
tive to change and its dyeing registered 
slight variations in the methods of ap- 
plication. The detailed data for this dye 
are given in Tables VII to IX. 


Discussion of Data 


Although each dye shows its own indi- 
vidual characteristics with respect to man- 
ner of exhaustion and chromation, there 
are some general trends which may be 
pointed out. One of these is that, of the 
various chrome processes, the Calcomet 
method uniformly gives a more rapid 
rate of exhaustion. Another is that both 
the Calcomet and bottom chrome proce- 
dures give nearly complete exhaustion. 
Further, it can be seen that the amount 
of chromation of dye in the dye bath 
tends to be greater in the meta chrome 
Process, and the rate at which this chro- 
mation takes place is definitely more rapid. 

The more detailed comparison of the 
various chrome dyeing processes as shown 
by the data obtained with Calcochrome 
Red ECB given in Tables VII, VIII and 
IX brings out several interesting con- 
trasts in pH, exhaustion, chromation, and 
color development. Considering pH first, 
all of the processes, except the Calcomet, 
Start on the acid side of pH 7. The 
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Lottom, meta, and top chrome methods 
show very little change up to 45 minutes 
at the boil, i.e., the point at which acid 
was added to the meta and the bottom 
chrome methods and only chrome was 
added to the top chrome method. After 
this time the top chrome dye bath be- 
came slightly less acid while the other 
dye baths became more acid. The Calcomet 
process, with or without Calcomet Salt, 
differs from all the other chrome processes 
in that it starts definitely on the alkaline 
side and only after a considerable period 
of boiling does it become acid. This is in 
accordance with the previous discussion of 
inducing an effective control of exhaus- 
tion and chromation. 

With regard to exhaustion, the top 
chrome method has the highest rate in 
the early stages of dyeing, while the 
meta chrome method has the lowest. The 
exhaustion rates of the bottom chrome 
method and the Calcomet method with- 
out the Calcomet Salt are intermediate 
and approximately equivalent. When Cal- 
comet Salt is present the rate of exhaus- 
tion is increased, even though, as men- 
tioned above, the bath is alkaline. This 
fact, it is believed, is due to the sorption 
by the wool of the Calcomet Salt, which 
in turn increases the dye sorption and 
fixation. 

The poor exhaustion of the meta 
chrome process in the early stages is due 
to the slow removal of the chrome com- 
plex which is formed in the bath. Thus, 
examining the data on percentage chroma- 
tion and percentage dye remaining in the 
bath, it is seen that, when the tath 
reaches the boil in the meta chrome pro- 
cess, the 70% dye remaining in the dye 
bath is completely chromed. As empha- 
sized earlier the chromium-dye complex 
dyes very fiber-unlevel and, therefore, 
even though final exhaustion with the 
meta chrome method may be as com- 
plete as that of the Calcomet method, 
the color value and solidity of shade of 
the final dyeings are inferior. Likewise, a 
comparison of the Calcomet process with 
and without Calcomet Salt, shows that at 
the boil the former has only 25% while 
the latter has 46% chromed dye in the 
bath. A low value of chromed dye in the 
bath is a desirable characteristic found 
in the top and bottom chrome processes. 
This improvement obtained when Cal- 
comet Salt is introduced in the Calcomet 
process is such as to make the use of this 
ingredient an important factor. 

Although the final exhaustion of the 
dye from the baths by the various methods 
was substantially the same, the color 
values of the final dyeings exhibit a wide 
variation. With this particular dye the 
bottom chrome method gave the highest 
value, possitly due to the protection af- 
forded to the dye by the reduced chrome 
in the wool. Chromium as bichromate is 
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known to affect the color value of this 
dye when top chroming is prolonged. The 
increased color value of the Calcomet 
method over the other methods is due 
largely to the better fiber levelness. 
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e For Business Men Visiting 
Britain 

Facilities for the overseas business man 
visiting London are offered by Internation- 
al Business Services at their recently- 
opened headquarters in Arlington Street, 
Piccadilly. The subscriber can have mail, 
packages, cables, telephone calls and per- 
sonal cables received on his behalf and 
dealt with according to his instructions. 
In his absence, mail is held for collection 
or forwarded. There is an information 
bureau ready to answer queries and to as- 
sist in dealing with trade problems. 

A reference library contains up-to-date 
trade manuals, directories, time-tables, 
maps, magazines, newspapers, and facilities 
for writing memoranda. Trained stenog- 
raphers are available. 

A conference room can be booked in ad- 
vance for business meetings. 
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Flameproofing — Melamine — 
Phosphoric acid Treatment 
G, 2, 03 
U. S. Pat. 2,418,525 


(Fred. F. Pollak, April 8, 1947, application, 
Sept. 29, 1942) 


The present invention deals with a 
process for rendering textiles flame-re- 
sistant and, moreover, for preserving this 
quality during some washing operations. 
It is stated in this specification’s intro- 
duction that many attempts have been 
made for obtaining a combination of 
flameproofing quality with water resis- 
tance but that neither organic nor in- 
organic compounds have been satisfac- 
tory in this respect. The inventor has 
observed that melamine forms insoluble 
salts with phosphoric acids and particu- 
larly with pyrophosphoric acid in a heat 
treatment. An insoluble white precipitate 
is formed, strongly adhering to the fibers, 
which precipitate can only be removed 
by a washing process. This impregnation 
does not make the fibers [trittle as it oc- 
curred in some older processes. The 
phosphoric acid has the property of swell- 
ing the fibers and making them substan- 
tive for the absorption of malomine by 
the fiber substance. However this mela- 
mine-pyrophosphate complex shows a 
certain sensitivity to alkalies, salts and 
some acids. In order to overcome this 
drawback the fabric has to be pretreated 
or aftertreated with a urea or thiourea 
condensate. In an example 76 p.b.w. of 
thiourea are dissolved in 112.5 p.b. vol. 
of neutral formaldehyde at 40° C. When 
the reaction is over and no smell of 
formaldehyde is perceptible 190 p.b.w. 
water and 30 p.b.w. of melamine are 
added. A fabric is impregnated with a 
5%  pyrophosphoric acid solution, 
squeezed out and passed through the 
melamine solution as described atove. 
The dried goods are baked at 120-140° 
C. This flameproofing finish is water and 
soap resistant. 

References cited by the Pat. Off. are 
amongst others: 

U. S. Pat. 1,924,181 (Cutler): quite 
generally waterproofing finishes on the 
base of resins. 

U. S. Pat. 2,368,451, 1945 (Gen. Elect.) 
discloses that the proper melamine-for- 
maldehyde resins can amongst other ap- 
plications also be used as fire retardants. 

Brit. P. 501,514, 1939 (Amer. Reen- 
forced Paper Co.): paper treated with 
resins, later on insolubilized for decreas- 
ing the shrinkability. 

Other references are for example: 

U. S. Pat. 2,411,396-7 (Am. Cyanamid) 
—issued Nov, 1946— sodium cyanamide 
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plus formaldehyde giving flameproofing 
finishes. 

U. S. Pat. 2,305,035 (Sylvania): alky- 
lolamine guanidine pr.osphates as flame- 
proofing agents. 

Brit. P. 575,903 (Brit. Celanese): di- 
ammonium methyl phosphates plus urea, 
etc. 

It cam be seen by the present specifica- 
tion that the phosphoric acid has here 
several functions: to make the fibers sub- 
stantive to a further impregnation with 
melamine, to combine with melamine to 
an insoluble precipitate and proba:ly 
to act at the same time as a curing agent 
for the second impregnation with the 
urea-or thiourea- formaldehyde resin and 
finally to bring about the fire-retardant 
effect. 


Indigosols — Printing — Oxida- 
tion catalyst D, 2, 04 


Brit. P. 583,115 


(Soc. Chem. Ind. Basle, December 10, 1946; 
application, June 24, 1943; Swiss Prior, June 
24, 1942) 


In printing the Indigosol Dyestuffs 
(leucoester-salts of vat dyestuffs) it is 
necessary to add an oxidation catalyst 
when the steam developing (ageing) 
method is used. Generally ammonium 
vanadate is applied. Certain textile goods, 
however, for instance spun rayon, give 
poor results when printed with an am- 
monium vanadate containing paste. Prob- 
ably the development of the dyestuff in 
the ager proceeds so fast that this special 
fiber cannot absorb the dyestuff solution 
in the short ageing time. Additions of 
solutions of sodium ferrocyanide or ni- 
troprusside or other metal catalysts (man- 
ganese, cobalt, etc. salts) acting slower 
than ammonium vanadate gave much bet- 
ter results. 


References: Brit. P. 426,073 (Durand- 
Huguenin) proposes to counteract a too 
fast oxidation, which is dangerous for 
the dyestuff yield, by adding stannous 
salts cr Ti Cl: which act as buffers so 
that the dyestuff is first oxidized and that 
one of the here mentioned salts takes up 
the surplus oxygen only. The same com- 
pany proposed (U. S. Pat. 1,917,101) to 
add cupric salts as oxidizing catalysts. 
Copperferrocyanide has been used as 
a catalyst in oxidizing and precipitating 
the dyestuff on the printed areas (com- 
pare Brit. P. 393,381—Bleacher’s Assoc.) 
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Indigosol Printing — Quaternary 
compounds as solubilizing agents 
D, 2, 04 

Brit. P. 583,413 
(Durand Huguenin, Dec. 18, 1946; application, 

May 5, 1942; Swiss Prior. May 5, 1941) 

Many of the Indigosols having very 
valuable properties are difficultly dispers- 
ible in printing pastes because they are 
sensitive to the other electrolytes con- 
tained in the printing paste and thereby 
readily salted out. Mostly these pastes 
stick in the engraved copper roller por- 
tions and become useless for printing. 
It has been found that some Indigosols 
which are otherwise very difficult to han- 
dle become very soluble by adding qua- 
ternary ammonium compounds. The sim- 
plest example for such a quaternary com- 
pound is the reaction product of an 
ethanolamine ether (such as the tri-hy- 
droxylether of triethanolamine) with an 
alkylating agent. Level bright prints are 
obtained in this way. 

References: Triethanolamine or poly- 
amines are added to Indigosol prints ac- 
cording to U. S. Pat. 2,389,245 (Sandoz, 
Wiazmitinow) in order to increase the 
stability of the paste and to avoid pre- 
mature decomposition. The present pat- 
ent corresponds to U. S. Pat. 2,372,370. 


Shrinkproofing Cellulosic Tex- 
tiles — Alkylated Melamine Con- 
densates G, 2, 04 


Brit. P. 583,428 
(Imp. Chem. Ind., Evans, Rogers, Dec. 18, 1946; 
application, Jan. 26, 1945) 


Shrinkproofing cellulosic textiles is car- 
ried out by impregnating the fabrics with 
a solution, containing 10% b.w. of an 
etherified melamine-formaldehyde  pre- 
condensate, to which diphosphate and ex- 
cess formaldehyde are added. The fab- 
rics are dried and baked as usual. At 
least one hydrogen of the precondensate 
has to be still available for further con- 
densa.ion, and formaldehyde has to be 
present in at least a third of the weight 
of the condensate. 

References: Shrinkproofing with methy- 
lated methylolmelamines is described in 
U. S. Pat. 2,339,203 (Am. Cyanamid) 
probably covering the “Lanaset” process. 
See also the report in AMERICAN DYE- 
STUFF REPORTER of April 23, 1945 p. 
P167 by Alden D. Nute. Other shrink- 
proofing melamine condensates are known 
under the tradenames “Resloom” (Mon- 
santo Chem. Co.) and “Monomel”, both 
mentioned in Rayon Textile Monthly of 
June 1944, p. 37. 
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Printing Machine — Applying 
powder to the Printing Blanket 


D, 3 

Brit. P. 583,647 
(Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Dec. 23, 1946; 
application, Nov. 13, 1944; U. S. Prior, 


1944) 


The printing machine, described in this 
patent, belongs to the type o’% devices 
where the fabric to be printed runs di- 
rectly on a waterproofed blanket while 
the usual back-grays are omitted. This 
elimination of the back-grays is highly 
desirable but nevertheless there are some 
difficulties in this method because the 
colors, spreading from the printed fabric 
to the blanket cannot readily be removed 
by a simple washing operation, particu- 
larly when colors, having a water-im- 
miscible vehicle (thus principally lacquer 
prints or pastes of the “Aridye” type) 
are used. Complete cleaning of the blan- 
ket after the printing operation and be- 
fore re-entering the printing machine 
might require a considerable time, there- 
fore a washing box of great length. It 
has been discovered according to the 
present invention that textile colors car- 
ried away by the blanket may be dis- 
persed more rapidly and better removed 
if a layer of particles of fine powder is 
applied to the blanket before it is con- 
veyed to the printing rolls. It can be 
realized that these fine layers of insoluble 
powder mix with the remainders of 
printing paste which are spread either 
sidewise on the blanket or penetrated 
through the fabric. The invention can 
best be understood in connection with the 
accompanying drawing: a conventional 
printing machine (10) is fitted with an 
impervious blanket (13), passing around 
the printing cylinders and carried over 
roller (15) to the washing machine (16). 
Washing machine (16) is provided with 
water sprays and brushes so that the 
blanket can be thoroughly cleaned after 
leaving this apparatus. Thereupon the 
blanket is led immediately through a 
powdering apparatus (18) over rolls (19) 
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and (21). A supply chute (20) covers the 
blanket regularly with a fine mineral 
powder, which may consist of infusorial 
earth, talc powder, Bentonite, starch or 
gum. O-viously the excess printing paste 
is much better carried away in the sub- 
sequent washing process (when the blan- 
ket returns after printing to the washer) 
when mixed with the insoluble vehicle: a 
thick slurry is formed which is quite 
analogous to removing oily dirt or the 
like by mixing it first with sawdust. A 
great advantage results thereby that the 
blanket has not to pass over any heating 
device. The only heat carried away by 
the blanket comes from the warm water 
in the washing machine or from the me- 
chanical working of the blanket during 
the printing operation. No danger of a 
local overheating of the printing paste is 
imminent. The specification’ mentions also 
that indentations should te provided on 
the surface of the blankets. In this event 
the brushes (29) force the powder into 
all depressions so that the blanket car- 
ries some powder in the indentations. 
Reference is made to the abstract con- 
cerning the Company’s Canad. Pat. 437,- 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER 1947, p. 155 giving a report on 
some earlier work done in this field. 


322 in 


Acetate of Cellulose — Complete 
Saponification of Fibers C, 4, 07 


Brit. P. 580,433 
(British Celanese, September 6, 1946; applica- 
tion, July 14, 1944, U. S. Prior, July 15, 1943) 


Brit. P. 581,947 
(Brit. Celanese, Oct. 30, 1946; application, 
April 18, 1944, U. S. Prior, April 30, 1943) 


Saponification of fabrics, consisting 
compleiely or to an essential part of ace- 
tate of ceilulose, is mostly carried out in 
order to give the fibers affinity to direct 
water soluble cotton dyestuffs. It is 
known however that strongly alkaline 
conditions, necessary for completely sapo- 
nifying the fibers very often cause an un- 
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desirable loss of breaking strength. It has 
been proposed (Brit. Pat. 453,302 of the 
same company) to use salts for repressing 
the swelling action of the alkali. A fur- 
ther improvement has now been found in 
adding aldehydes in small concentrations 
to the saponifying bath. An example is 
given: a saponifying liquid is composed 
from 0.6% sodium hydroxide (therefore 
a relatively small amount of caustic al- 
kali), 3% of formaldehyde and 25% sod- 
ium sulfate. The skeins or fabrics are 
heated to 80° C. and kept in this bath for 
90 minutes. The second patent (581,947) 
protects also a complete saponifying proc- 
ess, using 0.6—1% NaOH and a saturated 
salt solution (for instance sodium sul- 
fate). 


References: The late Harold de Witt 
Smith published in AMERICAN DYE- 
STUFF REPORTER, on February 11, 
1946 p. P 71 and in Rayon Text, Month- 
ly of February 1946 p. 72-78 remarkable 
data, concerning the properties of com- 
pletely saponified yarns. Although many 
textile experts still believe in recent times 
that saponification of acetate rayon neces- 
sarily resulted in severe damage of the 
fibers, continued research carried out by 
Celanese (see U. S. Pat. 2,346,759, 1944 
and 2,366,241, 1945) proved that acetate 
threads of increased strength could be ob- 
tained by a combined stretching and sapo- 
nifying process and that a fast passage 
through highly concentrated alkalies pre- 
served moreover the affinity of the fiber 
to typical acetate dyestuffs while other- 
wise saponification has the effect of de- 
creasing or destroying completely the af- 
finity to this type of dyestuffs. U. S. Pat. 
2,378,183 (Eastman Kodak) proposed to 
produce highly resistant ester-cellulose 
yarns by incorporating phenol aldehyde 
condensates. 


Cross Reference: 


Cellulose Acetate — complete 
saponification F, 2, 03 
Brit. Patents 580,433, and 581,947 


(Brit. Celanese) 
See Report in C, 4, 07. 


Corrections 


Page 338, June 16 issue, Protein Con- 
densates as Flameproofing Agen‘s, index 
number should be G, 2, 03 instead of C, 2, 
03. 

Page 396, July 14 issue, Water Repelling 
Finishes — Alkylolstearamide — glycollic 
acid ether, equation should read: 


Ci;HssCONH.CH:0H+CHsCHOH-COOH-, 
C:;HsCONHCH:0-CH»CH:COOH+H:20 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Bibliography of the Technical 
Literature on Silk 


By F. O. Howitth, Ph. D., F.R.I.C., F.T.I. 
(British Cotton Industry Research Association 
Silk Section). Published by Hutchinson’s Scien- 
tific and Technical Publications, 1947. 248 
pages. Price 21 shillings. 

It is often said that silk is the most 


fascinating of all the textile fibers. Silk has 
been used by man as a textile material for 
more than 5,000 years, and even today in 
spite of the advent of the cellulosic rayons, 
and other synthetic fibers, its beauty of 
texture and unique tensile properties are 
still universally appreciated. 

Even though the use of silk throughout 
the world has been greatly curtailed dur- 
ing the past few years on account of the 
war, it is already staging a comeback 
which will undoubtedly increase as time 
goes on. 

This book is not merely a Bibliography, 
because the bibliographical list of refer- 
ences is accompanied, by a continuous ex- 
pansion and commentary on the funda- 
mental facts covered and presents a com- 
prehensive review of the whole subject. It 
also gives a list of 22 publications on the 
subject of silk, and a very complete Glos- 
sary of Silk Terms. In fact it is one of 
the most complete and useful bibliog- 
raphies we have seen. 

The author states in his introduction, 
that when he became head of the Silk 
Section of the British Cotton Industry, his 
greatest need was a comprehensive survey 
of all that had been published in regard 
to silk and the silk industry in its techno- 
logical and scientific aspects. No such sur- 
vey being available, during the past ten 
years he has made a review of all the 
published literature that was accessible, 
either in the original, or as abstracts. The 
review was completed in 1945. 

The author has done an extremely com- 
mendable job and furnished us with a 
guide to the published literature dealing 
with silk in respect to the technical proc- 
essing and to the scientific aspects of silk 
from both the practical and fundamental 
points of view. This book should be in 
every textile library. 


Portland Cement Technology 


By J. C. Witt, M.E., Ph. D., Technical Direc- 
tor, Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 241 
pages, 37 figures. Published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $10.00. 

Most industries use cement to a greater 


or less extent and the textile industry is no 
exception. This book should therefore be 
of interest to the Textile Engineer and 
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Chemist. About one half of the book is 
devoted to the origin, methods of manu- 
facture, and the chemical and physical 
nature of cement, and the remainder to 
analyses and tests, and its uses. 

The book is based on the author’s years 
of experience in many phases of the tech- 
nology of Portland cement and other mate- 
rials of construction, prospecting for raw 
materials, plant operation, engineering, re- 
search, and administration and is authori- 
tative. There is an excellent bibliography 
and much general information of value to 
engineers. 


The Standard Handbook of 
Textiles 


By A. J. Hall, B. Sc., F.R.I.C., F.T.1. Con- 
sulting Chemist to the Textile and Allied In- 
dustries. 296 pages, 228 illustrations. Published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc. 1946. Price $5.00. 

The author who is well known in Eng- 


land for his numerous publications along 
textile chemical lines, presents this book as 
a more general treatise on the textile 
fibers, their conversion into fabrics, and 
their processing. Originating as an Eng- 
lish Look the 228 illustrations are natur- 
ally of British equipment and machines, 
but they do not differ materially from 
those of American make as far as prin- 
ciples | involved. 

The book is of general interest to tex- 
tile chemists, dyers and finishers, although 
the author may have attempted to cover 
too much ground in too few pages. 


The Chemistry and Physics of 
Organic Pigments 


By Lyde S. Pratt, Ph. D. Technical Consultant, 
Organic Pigment Department, Calco Chemical 
Division of the American Cyanamid Co. 359 
pages, 103 figures. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, New York City. 1947. Price $6.00. 

A thorough, authentic and critical treat- 


ment of organic pigment colors for all 
scientists and technologists concerned with 
coloring agents and their uses. Testing 
and identification methods for an exhaus- 
tive list of pigments are presented. 

The author has covered a rather broad 
background of the history, and theoretical 
considerations of the relation between 
color and chemical and physical structure 
of the raw materials for synthetic organic 
pigments and the chemistry involved in 
the formation of colored products. 

In a special chapter, emphasis is placed 
on a new interpretation of the significance 
of physical structure as related to color as 
a factor not ordinarily recognized and un- 
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doubtedly of little importance in the field 
of dyestuffs, except for certain vat dyes, 
but of fundamental importance in the field 
of organic pigments. Use of pigments in 
the fields of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
enamels, printing inks, carbon papers, 
typewriter ribbons, rubber, linoleum, 
natural and artificial leathers, paper wax, 
plastics, synthetic and natural resins, paper 
coatings, textile printing and dyeing, cer- 
amics, cements are all discussed. The use 
of photo-micrographs, and color curve 
analysis is well covered. 

Those actively engaged in almost any 
phase of the many color producing or con- 
suming industries should be interested in 
this book, which in addition to dealing 
exhaustively with the chemical and physi- 
cal background of organic pigments, in- 
cluding testing and identification methods, 
places special emphasis on the opportuni- 
ties for original research afforded by care- 
ful study of physical properties and con- 
dition during preparation. 


The New Fibers 


By Joseph V. Sherman, Associate of Her- 
bert R. Simonds, Consulting Engineer, and 
Signe Lidfeldt Sherman, M.S., Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists, Inc. and 
formerly Research Chemist, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 538 pages, 80 figures, many tables. Pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co. Price $5.00. 

This book gives an excellent summary 


of information both scientific and popular 
regarding the new fibers that are making 
their way from the headlines into every 
day living. The story of nylon, Vinyon, 
Fiberglas, Saran, Velon, Aralac, Ardil and 
others from their history and develop- 
ment through their manufacture and proc- 
essing is well covered with a discussion 
of their properties and applications. 
Newer developments with the rayons 
such as high-tenacity viscose rayons and 
Fortisan are described and their uses in 
tire manufacture with other applications. 
A very complete patent section, 141 
pages, is included. The book gives many 
facts regarding both the man-made fibers 
and the chemically improved natural fibers, 
and describes the research efforts being 
carried on to develop Loth of these groups. 


Protective Organic Coatings As 
Engineering Materials 


The 1946 A.S.T.M. Edgar Marburg Lecture, 
by Joseph J. Mattiello, Vice-President and 
Technical Director, Hilo Varnish Corp. 100 
pages. A.S.T.M. Headquarters, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., $1.50 per copy. 
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Dr. Mattiello points out that manufac- 
ture of protective organic coatings is 
emerging as an industrial science and that 
the industry is a chemical and engineering 
industry. He indicates that the coatings 
essentially are used for one or more of 
these main purposes; for decoration, for 
the protection of structural and technical 
materials, for sanitation, and for obtaining 
better distribution of light or greater illu- 
mination of objects. 


This extensive lecture covers raw mate- 
rials, oils, resins, pigments, etc., and vari- 
ous finished products including paints, 
enamels, and varnishes and their is exten- 
sive treatment of the uses of coatings in a 
wide variety of fields including electrical 
insulation, luminescent coatings, marine 
paints, hot plastic paint, structural steel 
painting, textile and fabric coatings, 
transportation paints, etc. There is con- 
siderable material on the methods of evalu- 
ating and some indication of statistical and 
future trends. There is an extensive bibli- 
ography and a large number of figures 
and charts. 


The Rayon and Synthetic Fiber 
Industry of Japan 


By H. Wickliffe Rose of the American Viscose 
Corporation. 340 pages. Price $6.00 postpaid 
and may be secured from the Textile Research 
Institute Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Textiles employed half the industrial 
workers in Japan tefore the war. In spite 
of the fact that Japan had the largest silk 
production in the world a rayon industry 
was built, which, in 1938, the peak pre- 
war year, produced nearly 30 per cent 
of the total world rayon output. 

In January, 1946, a Textile Mission, 
sponsored by the United States Depart- 
ment of State, was sent to Japan for the 
purpose of learning what was Japan’s 
productive capacity and what could be 
done to put that capacity to work in order 
that the Japanese might provide at least 
their own minimum requirements and, if 
possible, to contribute also to the world 
textile needs. 

To H. Wickliffe Rose of the American 
Viscose Corp. was assigned the task of 
making a detailed study of the rayon in- 
dustry. In this work he was assisted by 
Dr. M. D. Parekh of New Delhi, India, a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in chemical engineering. Much 
information of a technical nature was ob- 
tained concerning manufacturing tech- 
niques, chemical processes, and new fibers 
as well as detail information on organiz- 
ation, production, costs, raw materials, re- 
search, and education. 

In conducting this study visits were 
made to nearly all of the operable plants 
and some that were not. Personal inter- 
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views were held with prominent indus- 
trialists, heads of plants and their staffs, 
and with heads of manufacturing associa- 
tions. The information thus gathered has 
been compiled by Mr. Rose into this re- 
port. In order that this important report 
be made available to business and industry, 
Textile Research Institute has, with the 
approval of the State Department, under- 
taken its printing and distribution. 
Included in the report are flow sheets 
and machine drawings as well as numerous 


photographs. While it is true that Japan’s 
rayon technology originated abroad, con- 
siderable originality is evident in certain 
directions. Emphasis was placed on in- 
tegration and especially upon low-cost 
techniques. All major operations were 
mechanized. Some interesting new fibers 
were discovered about which nothing was 
previously known. The Japanese commer- 
cial development of polyvinyl alcohol ap- 
pears to have been made possible by 
original invention in Japan. 





TRADE NOTES 
NEW PRODUCTS 





@ Model Lixator at 
N. Carolina State 


As part of his program to teach modern 
techniques of using salt in dye house oper- 
ations, Professor A. H. Grimshaw, head of 
the Textile Chemistry and Dyeing De- 
partment of North Carolina State College, 
has installed a model-size Lixator at the 
ccllege for laboratory demonstrations. Pre- 
sented by the International Salt Company, 
Inc., the small Lixator will give students 
an opportunity to study it in operation and 
to observe the advantages which its use 
makes possible in textile mills. 





Model Lixator 


The model measures 12 inches in di- 
ameter and can dissolve 25 pounds of rock 
salt per hour. Commercial sizes of the 
Lixator range from 24 inches in diameter, 
which dissolve 100 pounds per hour, to 
72 inches, which dissolve 1,000 pounds 
per hour. Large size salt storage type Lixa- 
tors are also designed by International Salt 
Company, Inc., engineers. These may be 
made in various shapes and dissolve salt at 
the rate of many tons per hour. 
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To Specialize in Flexible 
Plastic Coatings 


As one of the first moves in combining 
the technical strengths of Interchemical 
Corporation, Finishes Division, and Rox- 
alin Flexible Finishes, a new department 
has teen created to specialize in flexible 
plastic ccatings, J. G. Morris, division 
president announced today. 





Chester M. Robbins 





Michael A. Dorian 


With Chester M. Robbins, formerly 
Vice President of the Textile Colors Di- 
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vision of Interchemical, as Sales Man- 
ager, the department will have as Service 
Manager Michael A. Dorian, previously 
Manager of Roxalin’s Textile Finishes 
Department. With its own technical staff 
concentrating in this field, this new de- 
partmen: offers the combined skill and 
experience of specialists in the coating 
and decoration of such sub-strata as pa- 
per, textiles, plastics, rubber, metal foils 
and leather. 

Materials available for these uses in- 
clude gravure inks of the solvent type 
for application on textile print machines, 
compounds for continuous film coating, 
flocking compositions and adhesives with 
other special purpose coatings to follow, 
as the weight of the technical back- 
ground of this department makes itself 
felt. 

Sales headquarters will be at the new 
Interchem Finishes location, 57-59 State 
Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


e Symposium on Dyeing 


The Society of Dyers and Colouarists 
is to hold a symposium on recent ad- 
vances in the theory and practice of dye- 
ing on September 25th, 26th and 27th. 
It is anticipated that 14 or 15 papers will 
be presented during the three day ses- 
sion. 


@ New Carbide & Carbon 
Plant 


A new plant has just been completed 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration at Texas City, Texas, for large- 
scale production of the industrially im- 
portant ethylene amines. These organic 
bases — ethylenediamine, diethylenetria- 
mine, triethylenetetramine, tetraethylene- 


pentamine, and aminoethylethanolamine— - 


are said to te finding ever-increasing de- 
mand in many industrial applications. A 
highly reactive nature makes them useful 
in the synthesis of ion exchange resins, 
rubber accelerators, dyestuffs, photo- 
graphic developers, synthetic waxes and 
resins, pharmaceuticals, corrosion inhibi- 
tors, insecticides, and fungicides. 

Aminoethylethanolamine, also known 
as hydroxyethyl ethylenediamine, finds its 
widest application in the production of 
textile finishing agents which are said im- 
prove the feel and appearance of cotton 
and rayon cloth. 


\¢ 





@ New PpH Test Kit 


A new pH Test Kit containing nineteen 
Hydrion pH Test Papers in eighteen 
plastic dispensors, all in one convenient 
case, has been announced by R. P. Car- 
gille, 118 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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Dr. Monroe Couper, who has joined 
the staff of the Institute of Textile 
Technology in the Division of Or- 


ganic Chemistry. Dr. Couper was 
with the DuPont Company for 6 
years as research chemist where he 
was engaged in dye research prob- 
lems, in particular the synthesis, ap- 
plication and fastness of dyes. 

He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists and Sigma Xi. 


This complete assortment is said to cover 
the full range from pH 0.0 to pH 
14.0, and distinct color changes can be 
obtained within 0.25 pH Unit of almost 
any point of interest on the pH scale. 
Elevén of these papers are now released 
for the first time. The complete assort- 
ment is listed as Hydrion Set H-20; the 
price is $20.00. 


@ information on Dye 
Production 


Comprehensive information on _ the 
processes and machinery used by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie in the production of dyes 
and dyestuffs intermediates is contained 
in five British reports for sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. Complete with formulas, 
the reports describe German developments 
from 1935 to 1945. 

The processes at each plant and the 
methods used for identification of dye- 
stuffs, handled mainly at Leverkusen, are 
described in detail as follows: 

PB-60905. (German Dyestuffs and Dye- 
stuffs Intermediates, Azo and Lake Dye- 
stuffs; microfilm, $4; photostat, $12; 178 
pages) contains expense figures, descrip- 
tions and sketches of the Hoechst and 
Ludwigshafen plants; a list of principal 
and special azo and lake dyestuffs, with 
notes on research; information on the use 
of diamidediphenylmethane sulfone for 
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detecting excess nitrous acid and color 
processes used at both plants. 

PB-60885. (German Dyestuffs and Dye- 
stuffs Intermed ‘ates; Azoic Products, In- 
cluding Nephthols, Fast Salts, Nitrosa- 
mines, and Rapid Fast Salts, Rapidogens; 
microfilm, $1; photostat, $4; 46 pages) 
contains a brief introduction followed by 
11 appendices describing the production 
and efficiency of naphthols, fast salts and 
nitrosamines; details of standardizing 
processes, and rapidogen sales in 1939. 

PB-52881 (Identification of Dyestuffs 
in I. G. Farbenindustrie; microfilm, $1; 
photostat, $2) contains the results of an 
interview with Dr. Thomae on the iden- 
tification of insoluble textile dyestuffs 
and vat dyes on fiber, and tables contain- 
ing required data for identification of 
dyes. 

PB-63858 (1. G. Farbenindustrie; Manu- 
facture of Triphenylmethane Dyestuffs 
and Intermediates at Ludwigshafen and 
Hoechst; microfilm, $3; photostat, $7; 103 
pages) lists the principal triphenylmethane 
dyestuffs and describes most of the manu- 
facturing processes and also contains the 
details of auramine drying and the sum- 
maries of reports covering development 
work from 1935-1945. 

PB-65657 (German Dyestuffs and Dye- 
stuffs Intermediates; Anthrasols, Heliogens, 
Sirius Light Blue Dyestuffs; microfilm, $2; 
photostats, $7; 91 pages) lists the anthrasols 
(soluble vat dyestuffs) made at Hoechst and 
describes (in German) eight processes; 
gives process details for several types of 
heliogens produced at Ludwigshafen and 
Leverkusen and for sirius light blue dye- 
stuffs (dioxazine) at Hoechst. A few flow 
diagrams and a sketch of the pyroxazine 
apparatus are included. 

Orders for the reports should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and should be accompanied by check 
or money order, payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

Mimeographed copies of the first three 
reports (PB-60905; $9), (PB-60885; $4) 
and (PB-52881; $2) may also be purchased 
from Hobart Publishing Company, Box 
4127, Chevy Chase Branch, Washington 15, 
B.C. 


@ Berkshire Appointments 


Berkshire Color and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

James E. Burns as Technical Sales Rep- 
resentative covering Rhode Island, East- 
ern Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Mr. 
Burns is a graduate of LaSalle Academy 
and Providence College. He was associated 
with his father at the Livingston Worsted 
Mills, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., for a number 
of years. 
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Charles R. Puliafico as Technical Direc- 
tor in charge of all development and con- 
trol work. Mr. Puliafico is a graduate of 
Lowell Textile Institute with a Bachelor’s 
Degree in Textile Chemistry. Prior to as- 
suming his new duties, he was connected 
with the Cranston Print Works, Webster, 
Mass., as Assistant Chemist. 

Julius Goldman as Office Manager and 
Purchasing Agent. Mr. Goldman is a grad- 
uate of the Bently School of Accounting 
and Finance, Boston, Mass. He was recently 
discharged from the Medical Branch of 
the U. S. Army after serving three years, 
two and one half of which were spent 
in the European Theater. 


@ New Sales Managers, 
Nuodex 


Promotion of A. C. Mueller and J. W. 
Van Tuin to the newly created positions 
of Sales Managers of the Eastern and West- 
ern Divisions, respectively, of the Nuodex 
Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth F, New Jersey, 
has been announced by H. M. Johnson, 
Vice President in Charge of Sales. 


The new sales administrative setup di- 
vides the country into two separate sec- 
tions in order to improve service to cus- 
tomers in each area. It provides decentral- 
ized field sales headquarters for more effi- 
cient handling of all sales matters pertain- 
ing to customers or sales agents. 


The Eastern Division, with offices in 
Elizabeth, consists of the North Atlantic 
Region and the North East Central Region 
which, combined, comprises New England, 
the Atlantic Seaboard States, as far south 
as South Carolina, as well as Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and Ken- 
tucky. The Western Division, with offices 
in Chicago, includes the North Central 
Region, the Southern Region and the West 
Coast Region, which make up the remain- 
ing states. The two divisions are respon- 
sible for the activities of the following 29 
Nuodex sales agency offices. located 
throughout the country. 

Eastern Division: Baker and Collinson, 
Detroit, Mich.; Brice H. Boyet, Louisville, 
Ky.; Homer D. Butts, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Com- 
mercial Chemicals, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. 
V. Gunn & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.; W. 
B. Leslie Co., Cleveland, Ohio; D. H. Litter 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; Boston, Mass., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., and B. H. Roettker 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Western Division: Abner Hood Chemi- 
cal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Hopkins, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Indiana Naval Stores, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mount & Alsop, Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon; J. E. Niehaus and Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Post Brokerage Company, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dorothy B. Smith, 
Seattle, Wash.; and Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Co., Dallas, Texas; Davenport, 
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@ New Carbomatic Headquarters 
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Carbomatic Corporation is remov- 


ing its company headquarters from 
117 West 63rd Street, Manhattan, to 
its own building, shown above, in the 
Long Island City 
York City. 
Transfer of the shob debartment to 
the new Long Island City brick-and- 
steel plani situated at 24-81 47th 
Street, will soon be completed. 5,000 
square feet of floor space is available. 


section of New 


T 
OF INFRA-RED EQUIPMEN 
go 1GAS AND pLEcTRIC) 






CORPORATION 





Removal! of other departments, includ- 
ing the executive offices, will follow— 
although the company exbects to 
maintain a branch sales offices in Man- 
hattan. 

Manufacturing and engineering 
facilities will be expanded. An en- 
larged advisory service also is being 
set ub, to give guidance to a growing 
number of industrialists who are ex- 
ploring the modern techniques of 
heat-processing with infra-red. 





Iowa; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Houston, Texas; Memphis, Tenn.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; San Antonio, 
Texas; Tulsa, Okla., and Wichita, Kan. 


- 


@ National Meeting, ACS 

Recent advances in nuclear chemistry, 
food protection, petroleum, and plastics 
will be reported at the 112th national 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
which will be held in New York from 
September 15 to 19, it is announced by 
Dr. W. Albert Noyes, Jr., president of the 
society, and chairman of the department 
of chemistry in the University of Rochester. 

Eleven thousand chemists and chemical 
engineers from all parts of the nation will 
participate in the meeting, which will be 
the largest in the history of the chemical 
profession. One hundred and twenty-four 
Local Sections of the Society will be repre- 
sented. 

The Priestley Medal will be presented to 
Professor Warren K. Lewis of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at a general 
meeting of the Society at the Manhattan 
Center on Monday evening, September 15. 
Professor Lewis, who was cited for “dis- 
tinguished services to chemistry,” will 
speak on “The Kinetics of the Reaction of 
Steam and Carbon Dioxide with Carbon.” 
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Professor Glenn T. Seatorg of the Uni- 
versity of California, co-discoverer of plu- 
tonium and a member of the general 
advisory committee of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, will address 
the general meeting on “Nuclear Trans- 
formations in the New High Energy 
Reaches.” Professor Seaborg will receive 
the $1,000 American Chemical Society 
Award in Pure Chemistry, given ty Alpha 
Chi Sigma, national chemical fraternity, 
for his achievements in nuclear chemistry. 

Dr. Noyes, in his presidential address 
at the general meeting will discuss “The 
Mechanism of Photochemical Reaction.” 


@ New Manufacturer’s 
Agency 

Charles H. Dunker, a member of the 
Nyanza Color and Chemical Co., Sales 
Organization in New England and former- 
ly of Watson-Park Company, will shortly 
open a manufacturer’s sales agency in San 
Diego, California, where he will represent 
a group of well-known textile mill sup- 
pliers on the West Coast. 

Mr. Dunker plans a program which will 
include a complete line of products rang- 
ing from chemicals, dyestuffs and chemical 
specialties to textile machinery. Although 
definite arrangements have been made with 
a number of leading firms, Mr. Dunker 
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has not yet completed his line and will be 
interested in discussing the situation with 
other organizations desiring West Coast 
representation. 

Mr. Dunker, who served as a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Aviation Ordnance 
Branch of the United States Navy in World 
War II, was graduated from William and 
Mary College with a B.S. degree in chemi- 
cal engineering in 1932 and since that 
time has been representing the Nyanza 
Color and Chemical Company in the New 
England area on dyestuffs. His present ad- 
dress is 175 Dartmouth Street, Trinity 
Court Apartments, Boston, Massachusetts. 


e Joins Carolina Aniline 


Philip T. Butler has jonied the sales 
staff of The Carolina Aniline and Extract 
Company and has assumed charge of their 
Humiclean Department. 

He will cover the entire United States, 
as necessary, but will devote his imme- 
diate attention to the Southern area. 

Mr. Butler makes his headquarters at 
the home office in Charlotte, N. C. 


@ Booklet on Analysis of 
Water 


A new 100 page technical bulletin on 
the analysis of municipal and industrial 
waters has been announced by the Solvay 
Sales Corporation. Designed to present 
methods suitable for rapid work without 
undue sacrifice in accuracy, the book con- 
tains sections on mineral analysis, station- 
ary Loiler water analysis, municipal and 
railroad water supplies, swimming pools 
and pollution. 


It also gives information on reagents, 
indicators and standard solutions, conver- 
sion tables, a four page index and a list 
of atomic weights. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to Solvay 
Sales Corporation, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Department, 40 Rector Street, 
New York 6, New York, requesting Sol- 
vay Technical and Engineering Service 
Bulletin No. 11, “Water Analysis.” 


@ DCAT Annual Meeting 


Committee Chairmen for the 57th an- 
nual meeting of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade met recently to formulate 
plans for the Section’s two-day meeting 
scheduled for Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 25th and 26th at Shawnee Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Carle M. Bigelow (Calco Chemical 
Div., American Cyanamid Company), 
DCAT Chairman, has appointed Fred J. 
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Stock (V.P., Chas. Pfizer and Company) as 
General Chairman in charge of activities 
at Shawnee. A list of the scheduled events 
and the committee chairmen in charge 
follows: 

Reception and Buffet Supper, Wednes- 
day Evening—John P. Remensnyder (Hey- 
den Chemical Corp.); Golf, Thursday and 
Friday mornings—Harold C. Green (L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc.) for the men, and 
Mrs. Lloyd I. Volckening for the ladies; 
Business session, Thursday afternoon — 
William T. Allen (Topics Publishing Com- 
pany). This will include annual reports of 
officers and committee chairmen, election 
of new executive committee and speaker 
to be announced later. 

Ladies activities, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons — Raiph E. Dorland (Dow 
Chemical Company); 'Thursday Night Party 
—Joseph F. Kelly (Hagerty Bros. and Co.); 
Friday Night Banquet (including installa- 
tion of officers elected at breakfast meeting 
and awarding of golf prizes)—Robert B. 
Magnus (Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.). 

Lloyd I. Volckening (The Ivers-Lee 
Company) is Chairman of the Reception 
Committee; Ira Vandewater (R. W. Greeff 
and Company) Chairman, Transportation 
Committee; Hugh Craig (Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter) Chairman, Pu~licity Com- 
mittee. 


@ du Pont Executive Changes 


The retirement of Willis F. Harrington 
as asamember of the Executive Committee, 
and his resignation as a v.ce president ot 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
etfective August 1, were announced re- 
cently following a meeting ot tne Board 
of Uirectors. ac the same time J. Warren 
Kinsman, generai manager ot the com- 
pany’s Fa_rics and rinisnes Department, 
and a member of the Board, was made a 
vice president and was designated as a 
member of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Harrington will coniinue to serve as a 
member of the Board. 


@ Joins Triangle Chemical Co. 


Harry E. Johnson who has been conduct- 
ing a private consulting practice in Lake 
Worth, Florida and Macon, Georgia, for 
the past few years, has participated in the 
incorporation of the Triangle Chemical 
Company of Macon, Ga. He has been 
named executive vice-president and tech- 
nical director of the new firm. 

The company has just completed erec- 
tion of new plant and laboratory buildings 
in Macon. They will specialize in the 
manufacture of textile chemicals, and re- 
lated products. 
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ARTHUR F. WIEHL 
RTHUR F. Wiehl, for 27 years sales 
representative of Geigy Company, 
died in St. Vincent’s Hospital on June 27th 
at the age of 70. 





Arthur F. Wiehl 


Born in New York City on December 
10, 1876, Mr. Wiehl received his primary 
education in that city, his secondary educa- 
tion in Germany and completed his chemi- 
cal education in the Evening School of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1905. 
During his undergraduate days he won the 
Pratt Gold Medal for the invention of a 
dyestuff. 

Following his graduation Mr. Wiehl was 
very active in the Evening Alumni Society 
and at one time or another held every 
office in this organization. He was also 
a member of the “Old Guard,” comprising 
many of the older graduates engaged in the 
chemical and allied industries. In 1946 he 
was awarded the “Dr. Chas. M. Allen” 
medal for outstanding work in his field 
and for his great work in the interest of 
his Alma Mater. 

In 1902 Mr. Wiehl joined H. A. Metz 
and Co. and remained with that organiza- 
tion for 18 vears, and thereafter and until 
his death he was a member of the sales 
siaff of Geigy Company, Inc. 

During his 45 years in the dyestuff busi- 
ness, Mr. Wiehl became one of the most 
widely known and most beloved of 
that industry’s “Knights of the Road.” He 
had been a member of the Hamilton Club 
of Paterson, N. J., was very interested dur- 
ing his more active years in the New York 
Oil, Paint and Varnish Club and was one 
of the earliest members of the AATCC. 

Mr. Wiehl, like his father, was a man 
of many talents. Besides having been a 
superb tournament tennis player, he was 
a talented violinist and played with some 
of the very popular symphony orchestras 
in the early part of the century. In the 
homes of many of his innumerable friends 
hang his paintings, sketches, as well as 
selections from his art collections. He also 
had more than a passing interest in Phila- 
telics. 

Mr. Wiehl is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and four grandchildren. 
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a | Officers of the iiialiialibins 


President 
HENRY F. HERRMANN 
General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents 
C. NORRIS RABOLD 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, §. C. 
JOHN N. DALTON 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. MOORHOUSE 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, 
Mass. 
Secretary 
HAROLD C. CHAPIN 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


President Emeritus and Chairman of the 
Research Committee 


LOUIS A. OLNEY 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


Director of Research 
HAROLD W. STIEGLER 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


COUNCILORS 
Representing Sections 
Rhode Island: HOWARD V. KING, HAROLD 
B. STURTEVANT, RALPH F. CULVER. 


Philadelphia: CURT R. BAERINGER, LLOYD O. 
KOONS, ARTHUR W. ETCHELLS, BOYCE 
C. BOND, PERCIVAL THEEL. 


New York: PATRICK J. KENNEDY, LEONARD 
S. LITTLE, THOMAS F. O'BRIEN, GEORGE 
L. BAXTER, EMMETT J. DRISCOLL, WINN 
W. CHASE, HAROLD H. TAYLOR. 


Northern New England: EDWARD S. CHAPIN. 

WALTER J. HAMBURGER, DELBERT E. RAY. 

Piedmont: SIDNEY M. CONE, RAPHAEL E. 
RUPP, LELAND G. ATKINS. 

Southeastern: WILLIAM B. GRIFFIN. 

South Central: ANDREW J. KELLY 

Mid-West: ERIC W, CAMP, SAMUEL KLEIN. 


Past Presidents 

ELVIN H. KILLHEFFER, P. J. WOOD, WIL- . 

LIAM H. CADY, ALBAN EAVENSON, CARL 

Z. DRAVES, THOMAS R. SMITH, WILLIAM 
D. APPEL. 


Standing ——— of the a g and hols > on 


Executive Committee on Research 
J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman 
Publicity 
Winn W. Chase, Chairman 
Conventions 
Kenneth H. Barnard, Chairman 


Appropriations 
William R. Moorhouse, Chairman 
Constitution and By laws 
Harold C. Chapin, Chairman 
Membership and Local Sections 
John N. Dalton, Chairman 


Corporate Membership 
Emmett J. Driscoll, Chairman 
Publications 
Louis A. Ulney, Chairman 
Technical Programs 
Miles A. Dahlen, Chairman 


ee Siclinms ond their Offcers 


Northern New England Section 
Chairman 


George O. Linberg, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Secretary 


Azel W. Mack, Dexter Chemical Corp., 581 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
Frank J. O'Neil Martin H. Gurley, Jr. 


Rhode Island Section 
Chairman 
George H. Wood, Jr., 40 Valentine Circle, 
Apponaug, R. I. 
Secretary 


Emory A. Richards, Airedale Worsted Mills. 
Inc., 928 Park Ave., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
Robert W. Joerger Robert R. Farwell 


New York Section 
Chairman 


Herman E. Hager, General Dyestuff Corp., 435 
Hudson Street, New York 14, N. 7. 


Secretary 


Norman A. Johnson, American Dyestuff Re- 
porter, One Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
Charles W. Dorn John H. Hennessey 


Philadelphia Section 
Chairman 


Walter Fancourt Ill, W. F. Fancourt & Co., 
516 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


Secretary 
A. E. Raimo, John Campbell & Co., S. E. Corner 
Broad and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia 23, 
Pa. 


Treasurer 
James Dixon 


Vice-Chairman 
Arthur M. Gordon 


Piedmont Section 
Chairman 
Wyss L. Barker, National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., P. O. Box 659 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Secretary 
Robert H. Smith, Melrose Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. 
Vice-Chairman Treasurer 
John B. Neely Roy J. Beauregard 


South Central Section 
Chairman 


Jack Anderson, Peerless Woolen Mills, Ross- 
ville, 


Secretary 
Charles A. Spratt, National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Treasurer 
Robert J. Quigg 


Vice-Chairman 
William J. Kelly 


Mid-West Section 
Chairman 
Al. J. Feit, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., 7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary 
George B. Chabot, Jr., Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., 146 W. Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Chairman 
George E. Osha 


Treasurer 
Joseph H. Jones 


Southeastern Section 
Chairman 
A. Kempton Haynes, Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., 
1811 Meadowdale Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 
Secretary 


Howard M. Waddle, West Point Mfg. Co.. 
Shawmut, Ala. 


Vice-Chairman 
Matthew T. Barnhill 


Treasurer 
Allyn J. Morse 


Student Chapters 
Lowell Textile Institute 
North Carolina State College 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 
New Bedford Textile Institute 
Georgia School of Technology 


Members should notify the Secretary immediately of all address changes 


————— 
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HE Councilors representing Sections, 

in their capacity as Nominating Com- 
mittee, have instructed the Secretary to re- 
port nominations for offices in 1948 as 
follows: For President, Henry F. Herr- 
mann; for Vice Presidents, John N. Dalton 
and C. Norris Rabold. 

The committee voted on the question 
whether it should nominate more than 
one candidate for each office to be filled, 
and decided to make no further nomina- 
tions for the election of this year. It is 


Committee on Non-Woven 
Fabrics 


HE joint committee on Non-Woven 
Fabrics of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists and 
American Society for Testing Materials 
held its second meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, on June 5th to formu- 
late further plans for setting up Test 
Methods and Instruments for the Evalua- 
tion of Non-Woven Fabrics. It was de- 
cided that the topic for discussion at the 
next meeting of this committee, which is 
to be held in Chicago, Illinois, in October, 
in connection with the National Conven- 
tion of the AATCC, will be Tensile Test- 
ing Methods. 
Interested parties may contact: 
Gordon B. Harvey, ASTM, 
P. O. Box 532, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Kenneth Barnard, AATCC, 
American Cynamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


The Boston Convention commem- 
orated the 25th Anniversary of the 
founding of our Association, round- 
ing out an important era in the de- 
velopment of products and processes 
used in the textile industry. That 
quarter century also roughly coin- 
cided with that period in world 
affairs between the ends of the two 
World Wars. 

With the exigencies of war now 
laid aside—we all hope, permanently 
—our industry faces a brilliant future 
of great development. What the next 
25 years can bring in new textile 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Purpose of the Chicago Convention 
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provided, however, in the By-laws, that 

additional nominations for any elective 

office, signed by at least twenty-five Senior 

members, may be filed with the Secretary 

not later than October eighth. Such can- 

didates will be listed on the ballot in equal 

standing with those named by the commit- 

tee, which in the current year is likewise 
composed of twenty-five members. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. C. CHAPIN 
Secretary. 


Local Sections 
are requested 
to notify the 
AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
~as soon as possible 
of their 


1947-48 meeting dates 
























fibers, dyeing and finishing improve- 
ments, would take a bold prophesy. 
Through the collective research 
which this Association affords, as well 
as through our individual efforts, we 
will have incentives to point out the 
directions our progress should take. 
Therefore, the Mid-West Section 
cordially invites you to this Conven- 
tion, hoping your attendance will 
profit you in suggesting ways for the 
improvements constantly being made 
and that you may again enjoy the 
benefits of good fellowship. 
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CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

Meetings: September 26 (Kugler’s, Philadel- 
phia), November 8, January 16, 1948, February 
27, 1948, April 9, 1948, May 21, 1948 (Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia). 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Meetings: September 26, November 21. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 
Fall Outing, September 5th and 6th, (Lookout 
Mountain Hotel). 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
October 23, 24, 25 (Congress Hotel, Chicago). 









Annual Outing, New York 
Section 


HE annual outing of the New York 

Section was held on Friday, June 
20th, at the North Jersey Country Club. 
The usual golf tournament was held dur- 
ing the day and many took part in the 
horseshoe pitching tournament. An en- 
tertaining show was presented in the eve- 
ning following the dinner. 

Honors in the golfing tournament went 
to Paul A. Dunkel with a low gross of 
77 for which he was presented with the 
cup donated by the Howes Publishing 
Company. Second low gross went to 
Sam Della Pinna with a score of 79. B. 
Snowdon received a special prize for a 
high score of 157. 

The following were winners in the 
kickers handicap with a net of 76: E. H. 
Staab, W. L. Jaeger, Robert Brewer, M. 
J. Quigley, E. Bass, H. Danesi, W. H. 
Harris and C. Minoff. 

The following were awarded prizes in 
the horseshoe pitching tournament: Os- 
car Bartenbach, H. Keenan and S. J. 
Ciongoli. 

The committee for the outing was: 

Chairman—Emmett J. Driscoll; Golf— 
H. H. Todebush; Finance—John H. Hen- 
nessey; Prizes and Entertainment—Paul 
J. Luck; Horseshoe Pitching—Robert F. 
Holoch; Press—Winn W. Chase; Dinner 
—Charles W. Dorn; Prize Awards—Em- 
mett J. Driscoll. 

The attendance was about 260. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN A. JOHNSON, Secretary 
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Sodiiut Program 





Chicago Convention — October 23, 24, 25, 1947 
Theme: “Blazing Trails to Better Textiles” 


General Meeting, 
Friday morning, October 24th 
9:30 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Technical papers of general interest will 
be presented by invited speakers. The sub- 
jects will be of considerable importance to 
all members concerned with textile mill 
operations, research and development. 


Group Meetings, 
Friday afternoon, October 24th 
2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 


Six group meetings will be held simul- 
taneously, dividing the membership as far 
as possible according to their specific in- 
terests. The groups will be designated as 
follows: 

Cellulosic Fibers 

Non-Cellulosic Fibers 

Hosiery 

Finishing and Auxiliaries 

Testing 

Fundamental Research 

A chairman is being selected for each 
group, who will conduct the meeting and 
lead the discussion periods. Each session 
will include one or more papers by invi- 
tation on subjects of general interest to 
the group. In addition, an invitation is 
extended to all AATCC members and 
others engaged in technical activities in 
the above group classifications to con- 
tribute papers. Instructions for contributed 
papers are given below. 

The titles of the group meetings are 
largely self-explanatory, but the follow- 
ing additional information will be of in- 
terest: 

Cellulosic Fibers 


The problems of cotton, rayon and 
acetate processing, and of products con- 
taining mixtures of these fibers, is to be 
covered. Papers are desired on new and 
modified procedures involving prepara- 
tion, dyeing, and other aspects of the 
production of these materials. There is a 
specific interest in papers on new or im- 
proved machinery, as well as contro! in- 
struments and instrumentation. Exhibition 
of models of new machines and instru- 
ments also is solicited. 


Non-Cellulosic Fibers 


This group will be concerned with wool 
and other protein fibers, nylon and other 
non-cellulosic synthetics, and all blends 
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of these fibers. The interests are parallel 
with those listed under the Cellulcsic 
Fibers group. 
Hosiery 

Chicago is an important center of the 
hosiery industry, and it is expected that 
there will be an unusual attendance from 
the South-Central Section, also a hosiery 
center. This group meeting will be open 
to all problems involved in the hosiery 
industry. 

Finishing and Auxiliaries 

Any and all aspects of this broad field 
are open for consideration at this meeting. 
There is a strongly expressed interest in 
the various new finishing processes and 
new chemical auxiliaries introduced in the 
post-war period. 

Testing 

A major function of the AATCC is the 
establishment of test methcds, either 
through development under the AATCC 
research program or acceptance of methods 
submitted to the association. Papers will 
be welcome on new or modified test pro- 
ceduses and equipment, as well as evalua- 
tion of existing methods. The extension 
of test methods into end use evaluation is 
to be stressed in the future AATCC re- 
search program, and papers on any phase 
of this subject will be especially welcome. 


Fundamental Research 

The growing interest in fundamental 
research of many kinds relating to textile 
processing, and especially dyeing and fin- 
ishing, suggests the desirability of a group 
for discussion of work in this field. Papers 
on original work and also reviews of the 
work of others and progress in funda- 
mental studies are desired. 


Contributed Papers 
The following instructions and regula- 
lations are to be followed for contributed 
papers: 
(1) Every one desiring to contribute a 


paper should advise Dr. M. A. Dahlen, 
Room 8518 Nemours Bui‘ding, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, immediately, giving the 
title of the proposed paver and the group 
in which it is to te presented. A statement 
should be made also as to whether fifteen, 
thirty or forty-five minutes is desired for 
presentation of the paper. 

(2) As scon as the number of papers 
available for each group is known, a 
selection will be made for each group and 
the contributors will be advised as to 
whether their papers have been accepted. 
It is necessary to make this selection in 
the near future in order to present a well- 
balanced program. 

(3) An abstract outlining the scope and 
nature of the paper will be required well 
in advance of the Convention, the date 
to be set later. 

(4) The paper, as presented orally, may 
be an abridged version of the writen 
paper. 

(5) All papers in complete form ready 
for submission to the “American Dye- 
stuff Reporter” for publication must be 
availa:le at the time of the Convention. 
Earlier submission is desirable. 

(6) Papers must not be primarily of an 
advertising or promotional character. 
However, the subject matter may present 
commercial products, machinery, instru- 
ments, processing procedures, etc., of a 
commercial nature provided they are treat- 
ed from a technical standpoint. 

(7) The Technical Program Committee 
must be the judge as to which papers are 
to be accented, but an effort will be made 
to include all contributions considered 
suitable. 

Suggested Papers 

Many members may have ideas as to 
desirable topics for papers to be presented 
at the group meetings. All suggestions as 
to the subject of such papers, and also 
suggestions as to authors, will be welcome. 


eee 


Tnese, too, should be sent promptly to | 


Dr. M. A. Dahlen. 


This is Your Meeting — 


Participate by Offering a Paper! 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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Discussion Meeting on 


Process Water 


Southeastern Section, June 7, 1947 


HE Southeastern Section had a very 
successful meeting at the Athletic 
Club in Atlanta, Georgia, on June 7, 1947. 
The meeting was a question-and-answer 
program on “Process Water”. Thirty-four 
questions were submitted in writing by 
the membership. A group of nine experts 
were invited to be present at the speakers’ 
table to answer the questions. The Quiz 
Master, Leslie Bambergez of Lanett Bleach- 
ery & Dye Works, pulled questions at 
random. The experts by a show of hands 
indicated their willingness to answer 
the same. 

The invited guests who served as ex- 
perts were as follows: Owen C. Abbott, 
The Bristol Company, Atlanta, Georgia; 
:A. C. Welker, Ion Exchange Products De- 
partment, American Cyanamid Company, 
New York, N. Y.; W. Douglas Smith, 
Calgon, Inc., Greenville, South Carolina; 
J. S. Kneale, The Permutit Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mr. Weir, Mr. de Jar- 
nette, Mr. Averette, Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Atlanta, Ga.; Fred Melcher, 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia; H. H. Morrison, Liquid Condi- 
tioning Corporation, Chatanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

After the introduction of the guests by 
Dr. Howard M. Waddle, Mr. Bamberger 
started the quizzing. A total of twenty 
questions were asked and answered. Due 
to insufficient time the questioning was 
stopped at 10:00 p.m. 

The following is a resume of the ques- 
tions and answers as recorded at the 
meeting by R. E. Hudson and H. M. 
Waddle of the Research Division, West 
Point Manufacturing Co., Ben Daniel of 
the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Mayoh H. Newton of the Fairfax Mill 
Division, West Point Manufacturing Co., 
and Miss Richardson of the Research Divi- 
sion, Callaway Mills, and compiled by 
Mr. Hudson. 


QUESTION 1—What is the difference be- 
tween the so-called “temporary” and 
permanent hardness of water? 

Asked by H. M. Waddle. Answered by 
Mr. Averette. 

ANSWER 
Carbonates are referred to as temporary 
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hardness which in general may be re- 
moved by boiling or by treatment with 
lime. 

Noncarbonates are known as permanent 
hardness and are difficult to remove. 


QUESTION 2—If you were going to lo- 
cate a plant in a soft water region, 
where in Georgia and Alabama would 
you locate it? 

Asked by H. M. Waddle. Answered by 
Mr. Weir and Mr. de Jarnette. 


ANSWER 

No information was available on water 
in Alabama. A map of Georgia was ex- 
hibited which gave the specific hardness 
of both surface and ground water in all 
parts of the state. 

In general, the state may be divided into 
three sections with respect to water hard- 
ness. A general tabulation follows: 


Section Ground Surface 
Northwest-Mountain Hard Hard 
Piedmont Hard Soft 
Coastal Plain Hard Soft 


For a particular area, the detailed map 
should be consulted since there are ex- 
ceptions in all parts of the state. 


QUESTION 3—How closely can the pH 
of filtered river water te controlled 
without automatic equipment? 

Asked by Leslie Bamberger. Answered 
by Owen C. Abbott and Mr. Weir. 


ANSWER 


The pH can be controlled very closely 
(+ 0.2 pH), provided adequate man- 
power is available for frequent checks. 
The nature of automatic controls for 
this purpose is to eliminate manpower 
diverted to such control work. 

In general, small reservoirs will require 
more frequent checks to insure a con- 
stant pH. 

Mr. Weir pointed out the utility of 
“on the spot” control methods for prompt 
control of fluctuating conditions in the 
water as it is being treated, rather than 
depending on delayed results from a 
central control laboratory. 
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“break- 
point” chlorination. Compare chlorine 
consumption and benefit where applied 
to the raw water or to the filtered 
water. Point out the advantages of the 
use of ammonia in conjunction with 
chlorination. 


QUESTION 4—Briefly discuss 


Asked by R. E. Hudson. Answered by 
Mr. de Jarnette. 


ANSWER 
“Breakpoint” chlorination refers to 
heavy chlorination in which sufficient 


chlorine is added to the water to initiate 
and complete oxidation of all easily 
oxidizable material present in the water. 
Ammonia compounds are said to be 
responsible for this “chlorine demand”. 


The chlorine demand of raw water is 
greater than that of filtered water. 


Ammonia applied to water in conjunc- 
tion with chlorine forms chloramine. The 
chloramine has the property of remain- 
ing in the water as such for much longer 
periods than chlorine. The chloramine is 
said to induce the breakpoint. The chlora- 
mine has a lower oxidation value than 
chlorine. Tests are better controlled with 
chlorine. 

Ammonia is usually applied at the rate 
of 1 part of ammonia to 3-6 parts chlor- 
ine. The usual concentration of ammonia 
(less than 0.5 p.p.m.) will not affect 
copper or brass pipe. 


QUESTION 5—Is it possible to have 
serious tuberculation of piping without 
large amounts of red water? 

Asked by Leslie Bamberger. Answered 
by W. Douglas Smith and Fred Melcher. 


ANSWER 


Yes, serious tuberculation is possible 
without red water. 

Where the pH is low, iron will be in 
the oxide form and appear as red water. 

Where the pH is high, iron will be in 
the hydroxide form and appear as 
tubercles. 

It was reported that pipe lines had been 
seen that were practically closed due to 
tuberculation, yet no red water had been 
delivered through the pipe. 
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Mr. Melcher advised that he had seen 
a number of cases of serious tuberculation 
due to high pH in water for the carbon- 
ated drink industry. 


QUESTION 6—The “deionized” water 
using the resin exchange filters usually 
has a low pH of about 5.5. 

(a) Is this water suitable for drinking 
purposes? 

(b) If it is not, can it be made suitable 
for drinking purposes by aerating the 
deionized water? 

Asked by P. E. Redding, Jr., Answered 
by M. C. Welker and Mr. Weir. 


ANSWER 


(a) Yes, it is suitable. The human body 
will adjust the pH to its own needs. 

The pH of “deionized” water will prob- 
ably be 6.5-6.7, i.c., approaching neu- 
trality. 

It was pointed out that deionizing sys- 
tems do not remove bacteria. 


QUESTION 7—Define pH and point out 
the probable effect of normal variations 
in the pH of process water on various 
textile processes such as: 

(a) Kier boiling. 

(b) Chlorine and peroxide bleaches. 
(c) Detergent scouring. 

(d) Various types of dyeing. 

(e) Enzyme desize. 

(f) Slasher size mixes. 

(g) Finish size mixes. 

Asked by R. E. Hudson. Answered by 
Leslie Bamberger and C. Russell Gill. 


ANSWER 


The effect of normal variations of pH 
of process water is negligible on (a), (b), 
(c)—so forget it. 

The effect on (d) is an open question 
but usually insignificant. 

The effect on (e) is variable but usually 
sensitive. 


Mr. Gill advised that most size mixes 
(f) and (g) are on the acid size 6-6.8. He 
further stated that high pH produced 
foaming due to fat saponification to soaps. 


QUESTION 8—Will Permutit Unit, use- 
ing Zeo-Carb, filter out any so-called 
red water from city mains? Discuss ad- 
vantages of soda ash over lime for rais- 
ing pH of filtered water. 

Asked by Mr. Youngblood. Answered 
by-J. S. Kneale and M. C. Welker. 


ANSWER 


(a) Yes, but it removes same only by 
means of its filtering action. If the par- 
ticles are fine enough, they will pass on 
through. In such cases a filter unit would 
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usually be installed ahead of the Permutit 
unit. 

(b) Soda ash destroys the free COz in 
water and does not raise the hardness. 
Twice as much soda ash as lime is re- 
quired to perform the pH correction. 
Soda ash is 2-4 times as expensive as 
lime. 


QUESTION 9—Does completely deionized 
water (cation and anion removal) have 
any application in textile processing? 
How does its costs compare with cation 
removal methods? 

Asked by R. E. Hudson. Answered by 
M. C. Welker. 


ANSWER 


Completely deionized water is used 
(a) in the drug room, (b) in lowering the 
viscosity of PVA, (c) correcting streaked 
dyeing, and (d) as boiler feed water both 
for normal and high pressure boilers. 

The cos: of deionized water for boiler 
feed was given as six cents per 1000 gal. 
per 100 p.p.m. hardness to be removed. 


QUESTION 10—Briefly point out the 
factors causing normal corrosion in 
water systems and causing “red water” 
conditions. 

Asked by R. E. Hudson. Answered by 
W. Douglas Smith. 


ANSWER 


Improper conditions such as low pH 
and high CO: cause corrosion. 

“Red water” may occur at any pH up 
‘© approximately 7.6 and in some cases 
may be due to improper chlorination. 


QUESTION 11—Give an explanation of 
the increase of the pH of processed 
water on boiling and its effect on the vis- 
cosity of starch mixes and foaming in 
mill sizing operations. 

Asked by C. Russell Gill. Answered by 
Mr. de Jarnette, J. Stallings, and Leslie 
Bamberger. 


ANSWER 


At the boil, CO. may be expelled and 
the pH raised such that foaming may 
occur. Alkali in the water may act on fats 
and glycerides to form soaps and thus 
cause foaming. Gluten and albuminoids 
will cause foaming. The water for size 
operations should be neutral to acidic to 
control foaming. Salts such as calcium and 
zinc chloride may be used to hold down 
the pH. Alkali-modified starches may 
cause foaming. 


QUESTION 12—At what pH should your 


water be while bleaching with peroxide 
or chlorine? 
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Asked by Lee L. Baker. Answered by 
H. H. Morrison. 


ANSWER 


The pH of the water is of no conse- 
quence on the pH of the peroxide and 
chlorine bleach baths. However, the pH 
of the water is important to this opera- 
tion since iron pickup by the water in the 
lines is affected by the pH of the water. 


QUESTION 13—What are the advan- 
tages of chlorination of raw water be- 
fore filtration? 


Asked ty Leslie Bamberger. Answered 
by Mr. Weir. 


ANSWER 


The following advantages were listed: 


1. Bacterial load on the filters may be 
reduced. 

2. Odor and taste are reduced. 

3. Oxidation of organic matter. 

4. Algae and slime in the lines and 
filters may be controlled. 

5. Prevents decomposition of 
in coagulation basis. 

6. Some oxidation of iron, etc., may 
occur. 

7. May aid flocculation but not exten- 
sively. 

8. Helps change collodial form to im- 
prove coagulation. 


sludge 


QUESTION 14—What troubles besides 
foaming have you been able to trace 
to deficient process water used in siz- 
ing? How were these eliminated? 
Asked by Paul Seydel. Answered by 
C. Russell Gill. 


ANSWER 


The statement was made that no other 
trouble due to water is known. 


QUESTION 15—What analysis would a 
good process water for vat dyeing of 
yarn on packages or beams show with 
the following in mind: calcium, mag- 
nesium, iron, copper, manganese, alumi- 
num, other total water soluble dis- 
solved inorganic salts, and dissolved 
organic matter? What of pH? 

Asked by M. T. Barnhill. Answered by 
W. Douglas Smith. 


ANSWER 


A good process water for vat dyeing 
should contain not over the following 
amounts: 

Calcium 
Magnesium 
Iron 
Copper 


5 p.p.m. 
0.1 p.p.m. 

0 - trace 
Manganese trace 
Aluminum 0.05 p.p.m. 

The other materials were not given. 
(Concluded on Page P454) 
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One Hundred and Fifty-Eighth 


HE Council held it 158th meeting in 

the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y., on Friday morning, June 6, 1947. 
Present were President Henry F. Herr- 
mann, presiding; John N. Dalton and C. 
Norris Rabold, Vice Presidents; William 
R. Moorhouse, Treasurer; Louis A. Olney, 
Chairman of the Research Committee; Wil- 
liam D. Appel, William H. Cady, Carl Z. 
Draves and P. J. Wood, Past Presidents; 
Edward S. Chapin, Kenneth R. Fox and 
Walter J. Hamburger representing North- 
ern New England; Ralph F. Culver, Ray- 
mond W. Jacoby and Harold B. Sturtevant 
representing Rhode Island; George L. Bax- 
ter, Emmett J. Driscoll, Patrick J. Kennedy, 
Leonard S. Little and Harold H. Taylor 
representing New York; Boyce C. Bond, 
Arthur W. Etchells, Walter F. Fancourt 3d, 
Edwin C. Dreby and Percival Theel repre- 
senting Philadelphia; Leland G. Atkins, 
Wyss L. Barker and R. Hobart Souther 
representing Piedmont; Raymond B. Sey- 
mour representing South Central; Robert 
W. Philip representing Southeast; Eric W. 
Camp and Samuel Klein representing Mid- 
West; J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on Research; Miles 
A. Dahlen, Chairman of the Technical 
Program Committee; Al J. Feit, Chairman 
of the Mid-West Section; Harold W. Stieg- 
ler, Research Director, and Harold C. 


Council Meeting 


and P. J. Wood. Membership of the Tech- 
nical Program Committee was changed by 
resignation of B. W. Phillip, and appoint- 
ment of H. Boxser, S. J. Davis, V. B. 
Holland and R. B. Seymour. 

Various proposals were made for im- 
provement of the quantity and quality of 
papers in the proceedings, through edit- 
ing and financial assistance. These were re- 
ferred to the Publications and Technical 
Program Committees for further con- 
sideration. The Secretary was instructed 
to arrange for purchase and resale of not 
more than 50 reprints of the old Colour 
Index. Mr. Cady reported progress on 
compilation of the new edition. 

Mr. Bonnar reported that a representa- 
tive group of research executives, meeting 
the evening before at invitation of the 
Executive Committee on Research, had ad- 
vised concentrating research on _ test 
methods, with further thought to their 
bearing on use of goods by ultimate con- 
sumers, and with consideration of advis- 
ability of operating a pilot plant for study 
of textile problems at some time in the 
future. As a representative of the Associa- 
tion on Committee L-14 of the American 
Standards Association, he requested ~ap- 
proval of a change in title and scope of 
that committee, subsequently approved by 
our Research Committee, to, “Sectional 


Committee on Textile Testing Methods L- 
14,” concerned with “Correlation of Stand- 
ards covering test methods for textiles, and 
the evaluation and interpretation of data 
obtained from such tests—the work to be 
based upon standards developed by co- 
operating organizations.” It was announced 
that hereafter all Association publicity 
would circulate through Winn W. Chase, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. 

Mr. Feit and Mr. Klein reported for the 
Mid-West Section and its plans for the 
Chicago convention, October 23 to 25, Mr. 
Driscoll for the Convention Committee, 
Dr. Dahlen for the Technical Program 
Committee and Mr. Kennedy on the Inter- 
sectional Contest. 

Each of the following was elected to the 
class of membership specified, as of thirty 
days from publication of application, pro- 
vided no objection be received meanwhile 
by the Secretary. 


SENIOR 


W. W. Alderman 
R. P. Anstell 

F. G. Arnold 

F. A. Baggesen 
R. O. Barry 

I. Beiley 


W. J. Bennett, Jr. 
A. R. Binder 

W. F. Blair 

W. B. Broadbent 
F. F. Burke 
W.R. Burrow 


(Continued on Page P453) 
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lishing Co., covering regular publication 
of the Year Book as well as the Reporter, 
was approved subject to certain minor 
amendments. The resignation of Dr. Olney 
as Chairman of the Research Committee 
was accepted with regret, to take effect 
within the current calendar year upon ap- 
pointment of his successor. Dr. H. C. 
Chapin was appointed full-time Secretary 
of the Association from August 1. Author- 
ized by the Council, the President appoint- 
ed a special Committee on Policy, consist- 
ing of Leonard S. Little, Chairman, W. D. 
Appel, H. C. Chapin, C. Z. Draves, E. H. 
Killheffer, W. R. Moorhouse, T. R. Smith 
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Miscellaneous items * 


Dividends and interest 
C.W.S. contract 
Quartermaster contract 
Royalties, Flammability Testers 
Reporters and Reprints 
Year Books 

Crock meters 

Crock cloth 

Water test apparatus 
Knitted tubing 

Moth cloth 

Multifiber cloth 

Gas fading units ....... , 
Dyed standards 

Color transfer charts .. 
Buttons 


Bank charges 
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HE 15lst meeting of the Research 
Committee followed the Council meet- 
ing in New York on Friday afternocn, 
June 6, 1947, with Chairman Louis A. 
Olney presiding. Present were W. D. Ap- 
pel, L. G. Atkins, P. J. Ariente, G. I. 
Baxter, J. R. Bonnar, W. vonBergen, W. H. 
Cady, E. S. Chapin, H. Christison, W. E. 
Coughlin, R. F. Culver, J. N. Dalton, J. D. 
Dean, C. W. Dorn, E. C. Drety, A. W. 
Etchells, I. J. Gruntfest, H. E. Hager, S. L. 
Hayes, H. F. Herrmann, W. A. Holst, R. W. 
Jacoby, A. E. Johnson, N. A. Johnson, P. J. 
Kennedy, D. P. Knowland, L. S. Little, 
J. E. Lynn, O. F. Marks, J. E. Meili, W. R. 
Moorhouse, A. D. Nute, F. J. O’Neil, W. F. 
Prien, F. A. Prisley, C. N. Rabold, C. H. A. 
Schmitt, W. M. Scott, C. A. Seibert, R. H. 
Souther, J. A. Stevenson, H. W. Stiegler, 
H. B. Sturtevant, F. Stutz, F. Tripp, P. J. 
Wood, H. L. Young, and H. C. Chapin. 
The Chairman announced his resigna- 
tion to take effect within the current cal- 
endar year, upon appointment of his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Bonnar reported for the Execu- 
tive Committee on Research, on a recent 
meeting of the committee at the Lowell 
Laboratories; on a questionnaire about to 
be mailed to members regarding their re- 
search facilities, interests and possibilities 
of research by local groups; on arrange- 
ments for handling all publicity through 
Mr. Winn Chase, with assistance to him 
through summaries of Research Committee 
meetings given him shortly after each 
meeting; on present efforts of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association to condense a 
variety of national standards into inter- 
national; and on a meeting the evening be- 
fore of twenty-five chemists representing 
various interests invited to advise the com- 
mittee on the general outline of its pro- 
gram. It was the advice of this group that 
development and improvement of test 
methods be given first consideration, with 
efforts to correlate these with service of 
products in the hands of ultimate con- 
sumers; that the Association should not go 
deeply into costly and time consuming 
fundamental research; but that it inves- 
tigate the possibility of operating a pilot 
plant for study of textile problems at some 
time in the future. He reported changes 


in title and scope of ASA committee L 14, 
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One Hundred and Fifty-First 


Meeting of the Research Committee 





approved by the AATCC Council, condi- 
tional upon the approval of the Research 
Committee, troadening the scope of the 
ASA committee to include, “Correlation 
of Standards covering test methods for tex- 
tiles, and the evaluation of data obtained 
from such tests—the work to be based 
upon standards developed by cooperating 
organizations.” Approval was voted. 

Kenneth R. Fox, President of the Lowell 
Textile Institute, was made a member of 
the committee, and spoke as follows: 

“I appreciate very much this honor of 
being made a member of your Research 
Committee. I think I have had opportunity 
to speak to most of you before about how 
happy I am personally that the National 
research headquarters of the Association 
are at the Lowell Textile Institute. This 
arrangement I am sure is workable today 
and will be workable in the future. I will 
be somewhat personal and say that the 
Institute, I am sure, benefits by the arrange- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that the Associ- 
ation_shares that feeling. 

“I would like to make an announcement. 
This has not been made pu*lic yet, and I 
cannot quote names or companies, but I 
would like to tell this group that last week 
the entire control laboratories of one of 
the largest chains of textile mills in the 
country were given to the Lowell Textile 
Institute. In that gift is about $60,000 
worth of testing equipment. A tentative 
plan discussed with Dr. Stiegler and the 
head of the Chemistry Department at the 
Institute calls for construction of another 
constant temperature, constant humidity, 
room alongside of the room you now have. 
That will double the facilities in this one 
area alone. Naturally the gift is primarily 
for our own educational program, but the 
equipment and space will be available for 
your research, and I think it a material 
contribution.” 

Dr. Stiegler reported engagement of two 
more assistants for the summer. The Deter- 
gency Machine he said was in Lawrence, 
being tested for reproducibility of results 
on wool, and for action on certain types of 
oil. It was then to go to V. B. Holland of 
Cannon Mills, Chairman of the Southern 
group working on cotton. New machines 
were being constructed with minor im- 
provements. On the Quartermaster project, 
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concerning fastness of olive-drab dyeings 
on cotton, over 10,000 yards of goods had 
been put through fourteen methods of 
preparation and three of dyeing in com- 
mercial finishing plants. The machine for 
determining dimensional restorability was 
being given further tests under the Ameri- 
can Viscose Company scholarships. On cot- 
ton results were reproducible; on rayon 
differences from yard to yard of goods 
were greater than the inconsistencies in 
the machine. Suggestions and cloth samples 
would be welcomed. To work on the wash 
fastness tests, transferred to Lowell, a new 
man had been assigned. Various devices 
were being tried in the Launderometer for 
simulating the greater abrasion due to 
larger volume employed in commercial 
laundering. For water repellency fourteen 
methods of test were being applied to four- 
teen army fabrics and seven civilian, to ob- 
tain comparative data on test methods. 
Preparations were under way for market- 
ing the duPont Rain Tester. Five labora- 
tories were engaged in an elaborate pro- 
gram of comparative tests. The duPont 
laboratories were working on their own 
Rain Tester, and Spray, Hydrostatic, Im- 
pact Penetration, Immersion and Absorp- 
tion tests. The National Bureau of Stan- 
dards was working on Contact Angle and 
Wetting Time. The Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot was working on Drop Pene- 
tration and the Rain Room. The Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory was work- 
ing on the Bundesmann Tester. The Asso- 
ciation’s Lowell laboratory was working 
on the Spray, AATCC Hydrostatic, Suter 
Hydrostatic, Impact Penetration, Immer- 
sion Alsorption and Dynamic Absorption 
tests; the Cook, duPont, Lowell and Sea 
Island Mills testers; air and vapor permea- 
bility. 

In a summary of three years’ work of 
the Washfastness Committee to date, Mr. 
Seibert gave a tabulation of 15,000 samples 
washed by commercial laundries in eleven 
different states, 5,000 samples washed 
under direction of the committee in three 
types of home laundry washers, and 5,000 
washed in the Launderometer according 
to the Association’s number three wash 
test method. On an average, twelve laun- 
dry washings effected the same color de- 
struction as twenty-two AATCC number 
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three tests in the Launderometer, but 
among the laundries the average for one 
was seventeen washings, for another but 
five. Obviously a test based on the average 
of twelve washings would be too rigorous 
to represent the first extreme, but far too 
mild to represent the second. On individ- 
ual samples the difference in laundry treat- 
ment were even greater. How then can a 
test be devised which will predict what 
any laundry will do to a fabric, and how 
can a manufacturer guarantee the per- 
formance of his product under unpredict- 
able laundry treatment? 

Albert E. Johnson of the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners svoke on the 
problems of his industry as follows: “I 
think most of you are familiar with our 
activities in the Research Department at 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Perhaps a section 
of that-department is not too well known 
to you, the Package Analysis Department, 
where we receive samples of textile failures 
from our 6,000 members all over the 
country. We descrike these as failures from 
our point of view. Some are due to ab- 
normal consumer soil such as acid from a 
battery contacting a man’s trousers. A 
second type is due to dry cleaner in- 
efficiency, regarding which we do not 
hesitate to inform the cleaner. For a third 
type we have no answer. One of the prin- 
cipal troubles is with trimmings. We have 
very little trouble in cleaning outer fabrics 
which we can see. The main trouble is with 
fabrics which we do not see, such as the 
buckram in a lapel, or perhaps the lining 
added to give warmth or support to the 
outer fabric. I brought along a sample. 
This rayon lining is perfectly good and 
withstands normal cleaning, bu: both this 
inside fabric and the outside, of wool, have 
been so affected by cleanins, operations as 
to show this big black stain. It is necessary 
to apply water to water fixed stains, and 
the dry cleaner cannot help himself on 
this. When we do that in garments cf this 
type we can’t very well afford to take every 
garment apart to find what is inside, and 
we sometimes find that a fugitive material 
inside causes stains beyond repair. Either 
we tell the customer we can do nothing 
about it, or we nay the bill; and believe it 
or not, dry cleaners have been quite gen- 
erous in settling complaints of this type. 
Sometimes the complainant goes back to 
the retailer, especially if the dry cleaner 
has said after preliminary examination of 
the garment that he cannot clean it. The 
consumer can’t be expected to see what is 
inside, and I don’t think the dry cleaner 
will ever be able to tell what is inside and 
handle the garment accordingly. We hav 
talked to manufacturers, retailers and other 
groups who seem to feel that in trimmings 
the use of dyes with certain specifications 
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should be established. Apparently the dif- 
ference in price between a fast dye and 
types commonly used in these materials is 
wide, and it occurred to me that the 
AATCC might conduct a study, if it has 
not already done so, to determine what 
minimum specifications might be laid down 
for satisfactory dyes in trimmings, to in- 
clude buckram, seam bindings, threads and 
so on, which are giving us trouble today. 
We would then be in a position to take 
these findings to jobbers, converters, manu- 
facturers and retailers, saying we insist on 
these minimum specifications because in 
this way we can build ultimate consumer 
confidence in the goods they buy.” 

Mr. Prisley reported on minor improve- 
ments in the Detergency Machine, means 
of increasing pressure on the squeeze rolls 
and of controlling fabric between take-off 
roll and bath. More data on accuracy of 
tests could be obtained if members of the 
Association would send in samples of soiled 
fabric and detergents of characteristics 
proved by experience. Also under inves- 
tigation was a machine to produce a knit- 
ted tubing for tests, more like woven fabric 
than that now in use. Another section of 
the committee had teen organized to de- 
velop standard soiled fabrics of both cot- 
ton and wool for test purposes. 

For the Committee on Fastness to Light, 
Mr. Holst reported an attachment under 
consideration for the Fadeometer to keep 
samples in vertical alignment, also the rec- 
ommendation that shiny metal surfaces 
within the machine be dulled by matte 
paint or other means. Work on calibration 
papers at the National Bureau of Standards 
had already reached the point where 
papers could be distributed to the industry 
for trial. 

Mr. Dalton reported reorganization of 
the Committee on Perspiration, and work 
contemplated, on preliminary pH of sam- 
ples, effect of salt in the test solution, com- 
parison of the plate method with the pres- 
ent test, type of test cloth, change in shade 
and staining. For the Committee on Trans- 
ference of Color, Mr. Kncwland reported 
work on development of a viewing device 
for measurement of small colcr changes. 

For Professor Theel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Analytical Methods, Mr. 
Etchells reported that five sections of the 
new book were finished. Dr. Olney report- 
ed the 1946 Year Book in process of mail- 
ing. The next volume would be the 1947- 
1948 book, to be issued under a new con- 
tract which would insure prompt mailing 
in August, 1948, provided that those re- 
sponsible for copy submitted this accord- 
ing to schedule. Its page size would be 
about that of the Reporter, and it would 
bear the name, “Technical Manual and 
Year Book of the American Association of 
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Textile Chemists and Cclorists.” 


Reporting progress on the new Colour 
Index, Mr. Cady said that differences | e- 
tween our fastness tests and those of the 
British society had emphasized the need 
of international standards. Inquiry as to 
what extent manufacturers would disclose 
the chemical constitution of new dyes in 
the publication brought the reply that con- 
stitution of any dye made by more than 
one manufacturer would doubtless be dis- 
closed. Mr. Cady honed to arrange for the 
inclusion of photospectrometric curves. Mr. 
Little reported that the American Srand- 
ards Association was presenting for con- 
sideration by the International Standards 
Committee of the United Nations fifty- 
seven test methods, many of them from the 
AATCC, 


A written report was received from the 
new joint committee of the ASTM and 
AATCC on Non-woven Fabrics, outlining 
plans for a conference on Tensile Testing 
Methods at the convention of the Associa- 
tion in Chicago, Oct. 23 to 25. Those in- 
terested were referred to K. H. Barnard or 
G. B. Harvey. 


For the Committee on Ageing of Tex- 
tiles, Mr. Dean suggested combination with 
Mr. Cady’s Committee on Deterioration of 
Textile Fibers Exposed to Light. A survey 
of work on accelerated ageing in various 
laboratories was about ready for publica- 
tion. Dr. Coughlin reported that the Com- 
mittee on Dimensional Change of Textiles 
had decided to study shrinkage of woven 
wool fabrics in laundering, through groups 
in the New York and Boston areas. Phila- 
delphia was already working on socks. 
The Washfastness Committee had made 
available for shrinkage tests a number of 
rayon samples supposedly stabilized by 
commercial laundering. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. CHAPIN 


Secretary. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
HAROLD C. CHAPIN, 


Secretary. 


Process 
Water— 


(Concluded from Page P450) 


The pH of a good process water for 
vat dyeing should be neutral to 7.6 if 
iron pickup from the piping could be 
avoided. 


In response to a flocr question as to 
how to prevent iron pickup at the lower 
pH, Mr. Smith advised the use of Calgon 
at the filter plant. 


QUESTION 16-—Has anyone had ex- 
perience with “chemical degradation of 
cellulose” due to a bacteria in treated 
water? If so, what was the type and the 
cure? 


Asked by H. A. Dickert. 


ANSWER 


No experiznce of this nature had been 
encountered. 


QUESTION 17—Can the hardness in pro- 
cess water be completely controlled by 
chemical additives for various textile 
processes? 


Asked by R. E. Hudson. Answered by 
W. Douglas Smith. 


ANSWER 


Yes, but for practical purposes, no. 
Sodium hexametaphosphate dces the com- 
plete job but its use for such purposes is 
not practical. One and two-thirds ounces 
of sodium hexametaphosphate per grain 
per gallon hardness per 100 gallons of 
water was suggested as adequate for com- 
plete control of the hardness in process 
water. 


The use of a water softener followed by 
a suitable small amount of the metaphos- 
phate was suggested as being the most 
practical approach to completely con- 
trolling water hardness. 


QUESTION 18—Briefly discuss boiler 
scale, corrosion, embrittlement, carry- 
over together with the chemical agents 
used in external and internal boiler 
water treatment and the function of 
each. Can boiler scale always be con- 
trolled? 


Asked by R. E. Hudson. Answered by 
W. Douglas Smith and H. H. Morrison. 


ANSWER 


It is generally accepted that boiler 
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scale can be onleaiinad as soft scale 
through use of the orthophosphates. 


The cause of embrittkement has been 
assigned to the concentration of caustic 
on the boiler surface to cause intercrys- 
talline attack. A new theory has to do with 
the attack by silica in the presence of 
caustic. 

Carryover is caused by high concentra- 
tion of solids in the water in the boiler, 
varying and sudden steam demand, and 
incorrect pH. 


Corrosion in the boiler is promoted by 
CO.:, Oz, Cl., chlorides, and freedom of 
boiler surface from scale. By heating the 
boiler feed water azove 212°F. (215-218° 
F.), all O2 and CO: are removed. By adding 
a small amount of sodium sulfite, the 
residual trace of oxygen and chlorine may 
be removed. 


Where carbonates are breaking down 
in the boiler, the feed water is generally 
treated with caustic soda. 


Where deionized water is used, silica 
remains in the water. This water should be 
treated with caustic soda in the ratio of 
NaOH:SiO.: : 1 + 5 p.p.m. : 1. 


Paschal E. Redding contributed the 
thought that nitrates are coming into use 
for embrittlement control. 


QUESTION 19—How can Rhodamine “B” 
be removed from process water? 
Asked by W. B. Griffin. Answered by 
H. H. Morrison. 


ANSWER 


No specific information was available. 

It was suggested that trials be made 
for removal by means of coagulation and 
filtration or activated carbon. 


QUESTION 20—Does the Zeolite soften- 
ing process change the pH of water? 
Asked by W. B. Griffin. Answered by 
J. S. Kneale and M. C. Welker. 


ANSWER 


The Zeolite process merely releases two 
sodium ions while collecting cne calcium 
ion. The effect on the pH of the water is 
dictated by the difference in effect of the 
corresponding ions. 


The synthetic resins in general raise 
the pH by 1.0 unit, e.g., 7.5 to 8.5. 


Due to the time consumed to this point, 
it was necessary to adjourn the meeting 
without answering further questions. 
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A Simple Laboratory Method for 


Evaluation of Detergency 


N experimental studies of detergents 

and detergency, a need was felt for a 
simple and rapid, but effective, method 
of comparing detergent products. The ob- 
ject was a procedure to supplement rather 
than supplant work involving the use of 
Launderometer, Reflectometer, etc. How- 
ever, the device described below can be 
very effectively used where these more 
precise instruments are not available. The 
procedure listed has been employed over 
a considerable period of time and is sim- 
ple and gives good reproducibility of 
results. 

Essentially, it consists of agitating soiled 
swatches of cotton and of wool in a solu- 
tion of the detergent or detergents at a 
constant temperature for a fixed period 
of time. Uniform agitation is obtained by 
means of the shaking machine illustrated. 
Maintenance of temperature, without con- 
stant temperature baths or other elaborate 
equipment, is easily obtained by the use 
of Thermos bottles. No rubber balls or 
other means of extra agitation are em- 
ployed, as it is found that the shaking 
action is generally adequate, and danger 
of breaking the glass linings of the bot- 
tles is obviated. 


Apparatus and Materials 


(1) Apparatus as shown in sketch. This 
can ke readily constructed, and modified 
as desired since the aim is comparative 
rather than absolute values. The construc- 
tion indicated was influenced by the mate- 
tials available at the time. Power is sup- 
plied by a small fractional horsepower 
motor, and the double speed reduction ob- 
tained from the two V-belt and pulley sets 
results in a reciprocating motion of about 
sixty complete cycles per minute for the 
shaking box. Length of stroke is 7’. In- 
side dimensions of box: Length 11’, width 
614”, depth 734”. 

(2) Four pint-size vacuum bottles 
(“Thermos” bottles manufactured by 
American Thermos Bottle Company, or 
equivalent). The bottles are numbered. If 
it is desired to evaluate more than four 
samples per run a larger box can be used. 
A simple screw clamp for holding the 


* Submitted for publication by the Cotton Syn- 
thetic Group of the Committee on Detergency. 
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A. J. KELLY and D. H. GUNTHER 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Company 


DETERGENCY 


bottles snug is helpful. 


(3) Prepared soiled fabrics (both cotton 
and wool). The soiling formula is a mat- 
ter of choice, although a combination of 
lampblack, tallow and white mineral oil, 
dispersed in carbon tetrachloride, is com- 
monly employed. 


(4) Electric iron. 


Procedure: 


(1) Cut 2” x 3” swatches of the soiled 
fabrics, preferably with pinking shears to 
avoid fraying during test. . 

(2) Into each Thermos bortle enter 
400 ml of water at 140°F. Stopper and 
allow to preheat for approximately 5 min- 
utes. This water is discarded just before 
the bottles are charged with detergent 
solution. 


(3) Make up 300 ml of test solution for 
each bottle and bring to 140°F. In mak- 
ing up the test solutions it has been found 
advantageous to select a detergent of 
known efficiency and use it at a prede- 
termined concentration as a “standard.” 
In each test run, one bottle can be filled 
with this solution and the other bottles 
with solutions of agents to be evaluated. 
If a 0.2 per cent concentration of the 
standard is used, then the other solutions 
can be made up on a money value basis. 
For example: 


Cost per pound of standard x 0.2% 


Cost per pound of agent evaluated 
per cent of agent. 


If the standard costs 25c per pound, and 
the product to be compared costs 10c per 
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APPARATUS 


25 x 0.2 
pound, then = 0.5% (amount 
10 
required). 

(4) Enter the test solutions into the 
numbered bottles immediately upon dis- 
carding the preheating water. Stopper the 
bottles until ready to enter the swatches. 

(5) Working rapidly, put a swatch each 
of soiled cotton and soiled wool fabric 
in each bottle. Enter swatches separately 
so that they do not cling together. 

(6) Stopper the bottles firmly, cap, and 
place in shaking box. Tighten clamp to 
hold bottles steady. 

(7) Start motor and run exactly 20 min- 
utes. An inexpensive photographic timer 
with alarm can be used to advantage. 

(8) Stop motor, remove bottles, and 
pour contents of each bottle into a corre- 
spondingly numbered 600 ml beaker. (At 
this stage it is often possible to know at 
a glance the result—a good detergent will 
show a darkly colored solution due to 
soil removal, a poor detergent will show a 
relatively clear solution). 

(9) Rapidly remove the swatches from 
the beakers and immerse in cold water 
(60 to 80°F.) to arrest the detergent ac- 
tion. Rinse thoroughly. 

(10) Iron the swatches dry, and mount 
for examination and filing, or merely 
compare visually. If a reflectometer is used 
for comparisons it may be necessary to 
modify the size of the swatches. 

There is a total temperature drop of 
about 5° during the run, due mostly to 
cooling while transferring the solutions 
and adding the swatches. Since this drop 
is practically uniform in all cases, the 
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DETERGENCY TEST 


COTTON 





effect is negligible. 

Some detergents are most effective at 
temperatures higher than 140°F. Like- 
wise the addition of alkalis or electrolytes 
may have a greater or lesser effect. If the 
actual plant conditions such as tempera- 
ture, time, pH, etc. are known then the 
test procedure can be modified to simulate 
a mill run. No single arbitrary set of test 
conditions can possibly serve all needs. 

Excellent reproducibility of results has 
been noted. Slight variations are probably 
due more to ageing of the soiled fabrics 
than to errors of technique or apparatus. 
The inclusion of a standard test in each 
run has been suggested to lessen the 
effect of variables but actually this has 
been found to be hardly necessary. 

Based on comparisons of the scoured 
swatches with the original soiled fabrics, 
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WOOL 


the results are roughly rated as excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. Intermediate effects 
can be noted, or evaluations made in any 
desired way. A visual comparison is en- 
tirely adequate for most routine checks. 

The illustration depicts a sheet mount- 
ing four sets of swatches from a single 
run. On the left are the cotton swatches, 
and on the right the wool. Generally, a 
small cut of each of the original soiled 
fabrics would be stapled to the sheet. 

On the basis of experience, the appa- 
ratus and procedure outlined can be rec- 
ommended for making routine detergency 
tests. It will be found useful even where 
more elaborate equipment is available, 
and will provide any laboratory with an 
economical means of comparing deter- 
gents and detergency. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 

This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information 
through the code numbers from the Sec- 
retary. 


47-29 

Education: Equivalent of two years col- 
lege in Germany, and Textile College 
in Czechoslovakia; also commercial] 
background. 

Experience: Finishing, dyeing and labora- 
tory testing in Europe and India; 
specializing in worsteds, woolens and 
mixtures; production control. 

Age 31; married, has received first papers 
for U. S. citizenship. Work in metro- 
politan area preferred; will train, with 
chances of promotion. 


47-30 
Education: Graduate, 
Textile Institute. 
Experience: Dye laboratory, executive 
management of dyeing and finishing, 
various threads, cotton goods, printing. 
Age 38; married; references. 


47-31 

Education: B.Sc. & M.Sc., Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy & Science. 

Experience: Research chemist, Director of 
Research & Quality Control, surgical 
and textile goods. 

Age 33; married; references. 


47-32 

Education: Textile Chemical Engineer, 
State College, Austria. 

Experience: Dyeing and finishing on a 
variety of fibers and products with ex- 
ecutive responsibility, development and 
sales promotion. 

Age 31; married; references; New York 
City or West Coast preferred. 





Bradford Durfee 








47-33 

Education: Graduate vocational school, 
with additional college courses in chem- 
istry. 

Experience: Laboratory dyeing and test- 
ing; dyer of yarns and hosiery with ex- 
ecutive responsibilities in dyehouse. 

Age 31; married; will go anywhere in 
U. S.; New York area preferred because 
residence available. 


47-34 
Education: Columbia University, one year. 
Experience: Laboratory asst., and operator 
of most machines in bleachery and dye 
house. 
Age 35; married; references; prefers N. E. 
oe IN. Y¥. 
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A hard problem...made easy! 


of temperature and pH it has great flexibility of 
use. You can depend on it under widely varying 
conditions to help give you a fine finish and 
trouble-free operation, whether you are working 
with cottons, rayons or mixed goods. 


Carry a clam shell up in the air—drop it on a 
rock—and there’s a hard problem solved for a 
hungry sea-gull! 


Once you have the answer—it’s easy. But some- 
times you can spend a lot of time and effort hunt- 
ing for the solution to a new and out-of-the- 
ordinary problem. 


In your de-sizing operations there have probably 
been many times when you’ve had difficult and 
unusual problems to face—the “problem lots” 
that can be a headache to the bleacher and dyer. 
Diastafor brand de-sizing agents can make your 
de-sizing easier by eliminating problem lots. For 
among the various types of Diastafor is one to 
suit every de-sizing condition—it’s easy to find 
the one that will best meet a particular need. 


Because Diastafor will work well in wide ranges 


A TRADE MAR 


K OF STANDARD BR 


We like to invite bleachers and dyers to prove to 
themselves the results that Diastafor gives by 
trying it on the hardest lots they have to dye. 
Ease of use, economy and fine performance have 
made Diastafor de-sizing agents the leaders for 
39 years. 


Our sales and technical staffs are always at your 
service. Just drop us a line if we can be of assist- 
ance or if you would like our representative to 
call on you. Address Standard Brands Incorpo- 
rated, Diastafor Department, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York. 


ANDS INCORPORATED 
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G4 


Fabrics which come into close contact with 
the skin for long periods of time can be 
safely and dependably mildew-proofed with 
Givaudan’s G-4*, efficient fungicidal and 
antiseptic agent. 

G-4’s mildew-proofing effect has been 
proved in use in all types of fabrics. It does 
not leach out with washing or weathering. 


am 


SAFE MILDEW-PROOFING 


G-4 provides an economical way to fabric 
improvement—a little goes a long way. And 
your finishing methods remain unaltered, 
your fabrics stay soft, pliable, strong—un- 
affected in color or odor. 

Effective mildew-proofing will greatly in- 
crease the sales appeal of your fabrics. Write 
today for full information. 


*Dihbydroxy Dichloro Diphenyl Methane 


“BUY WISELY—BUY GIVAUDAN” 


(Feiaudan—Q)ebawanria 


Industrial Products Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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ATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
22 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 


Nor 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., 
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iid Yes, she can tell you that one of a woman’s first guideposts to 
a glamorous costume is not style alone—but the eye-appeal of 
fabric itself. And so much depends on whether or not the fabric 
has been properly processed. 
That explains why so many of America’s leading mills, convert- 
ers, finishers and dyers have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 high-quality wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES Remember, there is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES every type of fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your local 
ARCTIC SYNTEX A, T AND M Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for details. Or, write ‘to 
COLGATE FORMULA 10 Industrial Department, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.  sersey city 2,N.J. + Atlanta3,Ga. + Chicago 11, Ill. + Kansas City 3, Kans. » Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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There is a growing demand for fabrics with 


A WATER REPELLENT FINISH 


You can meet this demand while still maintaining the most delicate 
shades and without affecting the “feel” of the materials treated if 
you specify Commonwealth’s effective water repellent finish— 


Your mill will appreciate the fact that 
Hydropel is an emulsion type com- 
pound that is easy to apply in one bath. 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & cet VV ONE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Se PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO §.° * GLOVERSVILLE == MONTREAL © 
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LAUNDER-OMETER 


for Washing Tests—Mechanical Action— Yo 
Color Fastness and Staining Tests——De- wi 
tergent Tests—Fastness to Fulling Tests co 

—Leather Dyeing Tests—Dry Cleaning ; 
Tests—Vat and Sulphur Dye Tests——-Gen- _ 
erai Laboratory Use—Shrinking Tests. qu 
Becta s IT 
DULLER No. 116 : 
Light IT 

Shade 
Delusterant 
IT 
Sample on request. 

IT’ 


Accel- 
erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 

one time. 

Standard laboratory wash- 
ing machine of A.A.T.C.C. 
Made solely by Atlas. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 261 W. Superior St. Chicago 


ATLAS- OMETERS 








DE PAUL CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


44-27 PURVIS STREET : LONG ISLAND CITY 


WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER 
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For “Uniform” dancing, see the Rockettes 
at New York’s Radio City Music Hall 


For “Uniform” WARP SIZING 
of FILAMENT ACETATE YARNS a 


CETASIZE 


You can count on uniformity with CETASIZE—for, as IT’S FASTER-DRYING—protein base speedily dissi- 
with all Hallmark Products, CETASIZE is quality- pates moisture. 


controlled by Stein-Hall’s extensive laboratory serv- ; ’ , , 
; y ; ; y For highest leom efficiency, try this finest quality pro- 
ice. And consistency is only one measure of the ; 

tein powder. Let us send you a sample of CETASIZE 


uality work you get with CETASIZE... . 
4 y yous at once—or if you prefer, a Stein-Hall representative 
IT’S COMPLETE—no softeners or penetrants needed. will call at your will for demonstration. 


IT’S EASY TO PREPARE—just disperse in cold water, 
heat to approx. 175° F., hold 10 minutes, 
then use. Stein Hall produces a complete line of: Textile Starches, 

Gums, Dextrines and Specialty Products, W Gum D, Vic- 

tory K2W Gum; RTF Gum; KAC No. 4 with B-2 or Sussex 

IT’S EASILY REMOVED—no prolonged soaking, brief Gum; 96R, Velveen XX; RTC Gum; Cetosol SF; Sho-Pal 
soaping does the trick. Thickener and Binder. 


* * * 


IT’S CLEAR-RUNNING—no foaming. 


wash- 

ng un- 
rollable 
s. Twen- 
es may 
ed at 

me. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. a NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
TAG 
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A HABIT TO JOE... 
“NEW IDEA” TO HIS NEPHEW 















e-»--LET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 
your P.S. Plan Provides 






Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 
PRS.R 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 







HAVE YOU told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 
thority, “success.” 

There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can your employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U. S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 
$3 they invest! 

Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 
Bonds Division. 






farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 












The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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uncil, 


[1, 1947 


John Adams, the second president of these United States, was 
chief executive in 1798 when our business first began. For nearly 
a century and a half, from colonial days to the present, we have 
served the textile trade faithfully and well. 

Even in these modern times, no substitute product surpasses or 
equals the performance of Logwood for economical production 
of highest quality blacks. It is adaptable to most textile fabrics, 
(Nylon included). 


Send for booklet: ‘Advantages of Dyeing Wool with Logwood” 


Molen feleyy 


feral ChOtLE for faa. backs 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


BRANCHES BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


NADIAN REPRESENTATIVES CANADA COLORS & CHEMICALS, LTD., TORONTO PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd, MONTREAL 


ANILINE DIVISION NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


QUALITY RICHMOND PRODUCTS 


CUT DOWN DYEHOUSE 
Headaches 


USE 
DYETEX 
- Disperses Dyestuff 


* Scours 
* Used in Scrooping 


DYETEX 


Send for free sample 
and full information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 
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Armour’s 332 stock points mean 
fast, dependable service 


U.S. P.... A chemically-pure, 
water-white glycerine, meeting 
all requirements of the U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia ... for use in 
foods, pharmaceuticals, cosmet- 
ics or any purpose demanding 
highest quality. Specific grav- 
ity, 1.249—25° C./25°C. 


HIGH GRAVITY...A pale yellow 
industrial glycerine. Specific 
gravity, 1.262—15.5° C./15.5°C. 


DYNAMITE .. . Made especially 
for the explosives trade. Specific 
gravity, 1.262—15.5°C./15.5°C. 


ARMOUR 
AND 


COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Complete Zac 
reduction-picture 





VIRGINIA 


Na.$,0, 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 


~ 





“Virginia” Sodium Hydrosulphite is a widely 
used reducing agent for cotton vat dyeing, 
stripping, and decolorizing operations. This 


concentrated NazS2Os is a stable, free-flowing, 
uniformly crystalline white powder, rapidly f 
soluble in water. It is notable for its carefully 
controlled particle-size and complete solu- 
bility . . . 100 pounds of water at 68 degrees 


F. will dissolve 21.8 pounds of “'Virginia’’ 
NazS2Ou. Shipped in 250-pound steel drums. 
Your inquiry is invited. VIRGINIA SMELTING € 
ComPANY, West Norfolk, Virginia. Est. 1898. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE - SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 


SPECIALTIES 





VI IN BICK & CO. Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Reading, Pa. Charlotte, N. C 


WEST NORFOLK + NEW YORK «+ BOSTON ~ DETROIT 
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TYPICAL of PERKINS engineering and rugged construction is this three-roll 46” 
HYDRAULIC FRICTION CALENDER, 60-ton pressure. All rolls in Timken anti- 
friction bearings. PERKINS CALENDERS—high factor of safety . .. simplicity 


of design ... backed by long record of quality service in the textile industry. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Manufacturers of 


ANILINE -- ALIZARINE -- CHROME 
ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


FUGITIVE WOOL TINTS 
FINE ORGANIC PIGMENTS 
TANNIC ACID and CHEMICALS 








Our laboratories are always at your service 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


Gay Nite 
Lptale Starch 


“THE. FINEST MADE” 


HEAD DYER AND FINISHER 
WANTED TO MANAGE 
DYE PLANT 


BSE. MAGIC VALLEY | Risss533: 


Ces 
CSen 8600 meeaeammnecsen Aeeeamaces Tee 


Must have complete knowledge 


33:25:22! PROCESSING COMPANY §f::2:::::: and practical experience in jig 
sotseeces OF IDAHO o 38S Soses ; 
seta teess ° esc iceees dyeing, particularly in handling 
sebsssecss St. ANTHONY Sasseees lastex goods. Only those with 
Bats STARCH COMPANY, INC. PIES proven ability and experience 
SISHiit: ° Sete need apply. Give all details in 
sebsesttes MENAN STARCH stseests first letter. Liberal compensation 
Piss COMPANY, inc. grees: 


Bs OF IDAHO otttistsee 


to qualified person. All replies 


f will be held in strict confidence. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc Write Box 274. 


15 PARK ROW «+ NEW YOR} 
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QUALITY 
...AT LOWEST COST 


Yes—Solvay Liquid Chlorine gives you 
DEPENDABLE, LOW COST BLEACHING! 


Selvay Liquid Chlorine Bleaching is the time-tested 
method that produces quality results at the lowest 
cost. The number of large textile businesses now 
using Solvay Liquid Chlorine is testimon™ of its 
performance! Specify quality ... 
specify Solvay! 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES: ——"""——— 
Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 

















oH INDICATOR 


For “EVERYBODY” 


Here’s the pH _ Indicator 
for the man who is not a pH 
expert. It’s carried around 
and used wherever desired— 
in plants as well as labs. It’s 
sturdy and dependable as a 
temperature indicator. It will 
stay on the job. To use it, 
you just make 3 simple ad- 
justments, then put the sam- 
ple into the beaker and see 
where the needle points. Its 
scale is substantially longer 
and easier to read than in 
anv comparable Indicator. 





This Indicator is fine for laboratories, kitchens, re- 
frigerated chests, packing rooms and power plants. 
“Sticky” weather or sur- 
roundings won't affect it, 
unless the relative humidity 
is over 95 per cent and the 
ambient temperature higher 
than 85 F. Solution to be 
checked can be at any tem- 
perature to 50 C (120 F). 
Thick solutions and “soft” 
solids can be checked almost 
as easily as slurries or clear 
liquids. Nearby electrical 
equipment won't affect the 
Indicator. 

Further details are in Cat- 
alog E-96(2), sent on re- 
quest. 






LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4965 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


We le)-ne 1-10) — 





Houston * New Orleans * NewYork °* Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh MEASURING INSTRUMENTS - TELEMETERS - AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
St. Lovis * Syracuse dri Ad E-96 (25a) 
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® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 





CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Many positions paying attractive salaries, open for 
capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Over 45 years in business. 
WANTED: Executive Salesman: New Chemical Cor- 
poration seeks outstanding sales executive with integrity. 
contacts and following in the Textile and Allied Indus- 
tries. Attractive offer. All replies confidential. Write 
Box 273. 








WANTED: Salesman with knowledge of textile special- 
ties, living in the South, with experience and personal con- 
tacts to cover the South for an old established firm. State 
age, selling experience, and other details. Very good salary 
to the right man. Write Box 261. 





POSITION WANTED: Experienced Dyer on cotton, 
rayon, acetate piece goods. Some bleaching and finishing 
experience. Write Box 260. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST - 
Kor Technical sales in New England. Knowledge of 
printing, finishing and warp sizing desirable. Write Box 
304, Suite 617, 1457 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


TEXTILE OPENING 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Opportunity for man with textile training and capable of 
assuming full production responsibility. Experience in 
handling fine fabrics preferred. Age 32-42 years. Posi- 
tion in a young and growing textile department. Loca- 
tion: Rhode Island. Forward resume of education and 


experience to Box 275. 


POSITION WANTED: Colorist-Chemist, wide experi- 
ence in the screen printing of cotton, silk and rayon mate- 
rials. Capable of assuming full responsibility. Available 
immediately. Any location considered. Write Box 276. 


WANTED: Dye Chemist and technician experienced in 
dyeing and finishing all types of wool blends. Write, 
describing qualifications. State salary desired. Write 


Rox .277. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


One of America’s largest textile firms offers out- 
standing opportunities in Latin American Coun- 
tries for high caliber men who can qualify for the 


following position: 
RAYON DYER AND FINISHER 


Must be experienced on all types of box and jig 
work. These positions pay attractive salaries. Men, 
age 25-45 preferred. Must be willing to remain in 


foreign countries one to two years. 


Qualified applicants should submit full information 
giving experience, age, marital status, and references. 


Personal interviews can be arranged. 


Write Box 257. 





WANTED: DYESTUFFS—DIRECT, BASIC, VAT. 
INDIGO PASTE. Write Box 264. 


NOTICE TO 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS 


Effective January 1, 1948, the 


foreign subscription price will be 
$10.00. 


Renewals received prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, will be accepted at the 
old rate of $6.00. 





August 11, 1947 
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Liquid 
HYDRALDEHYDE | 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHE? 
BUYING STRIPPING AGENTS 


CA 









e 
Outselling all others since its origin twenty years 
out- ago—it is today the woolen industry’s safe stripper. 
: Our constant efforts to eliminate free zinc in liquid 
— HYDRALDEHYDE through modern manufacturing 
- the methods assure stronger fibres in reworked wool and 
piece goods. 
Test liquid HYDRALDEHYDE against any other 
stripping agent offered—either powder or liquid— for 
a true comparison of the fibre’s breaking strength. 
7 ° 
I jig 
Men, 
n in 
WATSON-PARK COMPANY 
ation 261 FRANKLIN STREET +- BOSTON, MASS 
nces. ee a 
Ten ways to use 
the Gurley 
VAT. Permeometer* 





Here’s the versatile instru- 
ment for quickly and accu- 
rately measuring air permea- 
bility of fabrics which permit 


GURLEY 


Scientific Instrument Makers 
Since 1845 


*Conforms toASTM*‘Tent.Meth.of Testing for 
Air Permeability of Text. Fabrics’’ D737-43T. 


August 11, 1947 


Use the Gurley Permeometer 


~ 
o 






for measuring: 


1. Wind-proojness of cloth. 
2. 
3. Use requirement of cloth 


Quality of filter cloth. 


intended to resist or pass 
air. 


starch and sizing in cloth 
afterlaundering orclean- 
ing. 


. Compactness, nap or fi- 


ber arrangement in cloth 
after fulling, washing, 
sizing or other treat- 
ments. 


. Amount of wear after 


abrasion tests. 
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passage of from 1 to 400 cubic 4. Water-resistant proper- I] [A | 

feet of air per square foot area 1€s. : E M | 

at a pressure drop of 0.5” of 5. Coolness or warmth of 

; ‘ clothing material. 

water. Write for Bulletin No. 44 
6. Construction of cloth. C 0 

1600. W. & L. E. Gurley, 512 7. Penetration into cloth of MILL p p 

Fulton, Troy, N. Y. various coatings. ‘UAD ap 
8. Retention of fillers, JERSEy 
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This versatile textile wet-processing aid is most 
unique. It combines the properties of a fast 
wetting agent, synthetic organic detergent, and 
water normalizer. AROMINE is a much better 
than average penetrant and dyeing assistant, and 
is at the same time an excellent detergent and 
ssouring medium. Furthermore, AROMINE will 
prevent the formation of insoluble soap spots and 
scums, and remove them if already present. 


AROMINE is effective in hard or soft water, 
acid or alkaline baths. Surprisingly small quan- 
tities are required for most textile applications. 
It is safe to say that there is no other textile 
chemical quite like AROMINE available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





SYNTHETIC 


BURKOL is a true deter- 
gent. That is, it possesses 
scouring and cleansing pow- 
er to a marked degree, 
whereas the majority of 


the so-called synthetic or-. 


ganic detergents are pri- 
marily wetting agents. 


BURKOL is economical to 
use, because it is low in 
cost and but a little is re- 
quired for effective results. 
It is well suited for scour- 


DETERGENT 





ing and boiling off all types 
of textiles, including raw 
stock, yarns, hosiery, and 
fabrics. BURKOL may be 
applied in hard or soft 
water. ’ 


Goods scoured with 
BURKOL acquire a pleas- 
ing soft finish, which is 
well-retained through sub- 
sequent dyeing operations, 
so that usually no further 
finishing is required. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


UFACTURING 
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available 
now. 
completely 


new hook 


describing 
Santomerse N° | 


The modern, all-purpose detergent ond 


wetting agent 


fhe properties and applications of Santo- 
merse No. 1 — widely used throughout the 
textile field — are fully described in this 
comprehensive new bulletin. Copies will be 
sent on request. 

Santomerse No. 1 is truly the modern all- 
purpose synthetic organic detergent and wet- 
ting agent. It possesses in unique combination 
the following valuable properties: wetting 
out, dispersing, emulsifying, penetrating and 
cteaning action. It does not have the limita- 
tion suffered by soap since it functions satis- 
factorily in hard or soft water or in acid or 
alkaline solutions. Although practically neu- 
tral in itself, it can be used effectively at a 
pH of 1 or 12, and is efficient in water vary- 
ing in hardness from O to 1,500 ppm. 


ste vis « 
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MONSANTO CHEMicy 
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= ” ON DATA BULLETIN NO. P. 11g 





Santomerse No. 1 is an alkyl aryl sulfonate. 
It is manufactured in dry form of uniform qual- 
ity, is free flowing and can be easily blended 
with other materials. It is readily soluble in 
cold or warm, soft or hard water. 

Greatly expanded plant capacity makes 
Santomerse No. 1 available in increased 
quantities. 

Send for your copy of this new Application 
Data Bulletin No. P-118. Also request copies 
for others in your organization who may be 
interested in getting complete data on this 
modern, all-purpose detergent and wetting 
agent. Contact the nearest Monsanto District 
Sales Office or write MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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District Sales Offices: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


Santomerse: Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 
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nine Ranges 
Come in Packages 


Imagine continuous bleaching ranges in 
packages! If that day ever dawns, you can 
be sure that Butterworth will build the 
machines. Here at Butterworth is an ex- 
perience unique in the Textile Industry. 
There is only one responsibility from design 


In today’s finest finishing plants you will 
see Butterworth Continuous Bleaching 
Ranges—using the duPont or Becco pro- 
cess—in open width or rope. You will 
see the latest Butterworth Vat Dyeing 


to installation. Whether your mill requires 
a single machine or a gomplete range 
Butterworth will make scheduled deliver- 
ies on time. 


Range. No matter what your problem 
may be, contact your nearest Butterworth 
representative or write to us today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTER WORTH & SONS COMPANY, wets 25, Pa. 


ph yte FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. = 1211 Johnston Bl 

GENTI ALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Ltd., Melbourne - B 
aX Cia., Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de og CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOM 
Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - EC ADOR: Richard 
1. Slobotzky, Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST: Arlind Corporation - "NORWAY: Dr. I 


NA: Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTR. 


Lr 
Halaby. & Co.. Medellin - CUBA: 
Campin Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: 


O. Custer, S. 


» Charlotte, N. C. = W. J. Westaway Co., Fientinsn, Ont. 
LGIAN SONGO. Paul Pfleger & Co. = BOLIVIA: i Schneitet 


. A., Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene 
. Otto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & 


Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: 


Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 





Nhe sobs a winner, despite... 


... the hot, humid, almost breezeless air that 
barely floats her favorite craft across the finish 
line . . . a winner. 

Yet, even though it’s hotter ashore, she 
feels blissfully cool in her ever-lovely DuraBeau 
Finished Hosiery. Serene in the feeling of free- 
dom, of nothingness, in the days of soaring tem- 
peratures. “Miles more wear’, too, because 
DuraBeau Finish increases snag and run re- 
sistance and imparts that spot repellent quality. 

She's extremely conscious of these inher- 
ent advantages, always present in DuraBeau 
Finished Hosiery ...the hosiery desired by 


discerning women everywhere. 


Reg. U.S.A. and Conado 


TEXTILE 
FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. Sa == 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes * Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. * St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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yanamid SULPHONATED OILS 


You can’t afford costly “gaps” in your operations today. 
A good competitive position won’t permit it. That is 
why your wise choice of sulphonated oils supply can be 
“the stitch that saves” you time ... expense . . . and 
many processing headaches. Call . . . wire . . . write 
Cyanamid about your requirements . . . for we are 
prepared to step in and deliver absolute uniformity and 


is becoming more generally available as dependability in every drum . . . every carload. 


Cyanamid’s channels of raw material 
supply continue to open up. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 
AguasoL* Sulphonated Castor Oils, No- 
Opvoro-* Finishing Oils, DecEREsoL* OT 


Wetting Agents, Penetrants, Softeners, 

Finishes, Sizing Compounds, ParamuL** A E R | CA N 
115 Water Repellent, and other specialties 

and Heavy Chemicals. 


For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis- 
tilled H,O...Firt-R-Stit* Demineralizing 


Units. 


** Trade-mark * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. e | C 0 M PA we Y 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








